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INTRODUCTION 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  us  peace- 
fully motoring  through  Germany.  The 
news  of  mobilisation  reached  us  on  the 
outskirts  of  Berlin,  and  burst  upon  us, 
with  something  of  its  full  meaning,  in 
the  Friedrich  Strasse,  where  our  road 
was  blocked  by  vast  numbers  of  students 
marching  through  the  streets  and  shout- 
ing, "  Nach  Paris  !  "  These  tumultuous 
demonstrations  continued  both  day  and 
night,  during  our  forced  stay  in  Berlin. 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  as  until 
daybreak  the  city  rang  with  tramping 
footsteps,  and  the  thunderous  strains  of 
"  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  and  "Deutsch- 
land,  Deutschland  uber  Alles  !  " 

In  those  days  telegrams  announcing 
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the  decisions  of  the  Powers  were  posted, 
in  huge  letters,  outside  the  newspaper 
offices  in  the  Unter  den  Linden,  and 
here  all  Berlin  as  well  as  all  foreigners 
gathered  in  breathless  expectation,  await- 
ing that  announcement  which  never  came 
.  .  .  that  an  eleventh-hour  peace  arrange- 
ment had  been  made.  .  .  . 

Of  the  waiting  in  endless  lines  of 
people  for  our  turn  to  obtain  a  pro- 
visional passport  to  leave  the  city,  .  .  . 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  motor  car 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  the  des- 
perate conniving  at  the  escape  of  the 
French  chauffeur,  ...  of  the  terrible 
trip  home  to  Paris  in  dirty,  crowded 
third-class  carriages,  from  which  we 
seemed  to  change  at  every  station,  .  .  . 
of  the  arrival  at  Herbesthal,  and  the 
walk  from  there  across  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  of  the  interminable,  weary, 
starved  wait  at  Liege,  only  a  nightmare- 
like memory  remains. 

Paris  was  reached  at  last.     Although 
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avc  had  lived  in  Paris  for  three  years, 
we  had  never  seen  the  French  people 
as  they  really  are,  until  those  first  days 
of  the  war  lifted  the  veil  from  our  eyes, 
and  caused  us  to  see  deeply  into  their 
hearts.  All  the  world  has  come  to 
know  that  the  old  idea  of  Paris,  as  a 
gay,  frivolous,  pleasure  -  loving  city, 
revolving  around  Maxim's  and  the 
Moulin  Rouge,  represents  but  the  life 
of  the  tourist,  without  the  smallest 
connection  with  French  character.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  whole  world  could  not 
have  been  in  the  French  capital  in  those 
days,  to  have  witnessed,  as  it  were,  the 
unveiling  of  the  French  heart. 

All  places  of  amusement  were  closed  . . . 
most  lines  of  the  underground  railway 
and  tramways  stopped  running,  and  the 
Government  requisitioned  nearly  all  the 
auto  -  taxis  and  horse  -  carriages.  This 
necessitated  long  and  weary  tramps 
across  the  city,  but  no  word  of  complaint 
was  heard. 
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There  were  no  mobs  tramping  the 
street  and  shouting,  save  occasional 
troops  of  children,  boys  and  girls  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  whose  elders 
were  too  much  occupied  to  notice  them. 
These  youngsters  marched  about  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station, 
chanting  "  Un  fusil,  dix-huit  ans  !  " 
until  the  police  checked  their  patriotism 
and  sent  them  home. 

A  notice  was  posted  to  remind  cab- 
drivers  that  their  honour  as  Frenchmen 
was  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  over- 
charging, and  after  that  such  a  thing  as 
an  exorbitant  charge  for  cab -fare  was 
unheard  of. 

Mothers  were  wonderful,  speeding  their 
sons  and  husbands  off  to  the  war  dry- 
eyed;  everything  was  orderly,  methodical, 
and  calm.  There  was  none  of  the  emo- 
tional outcry  one  might  have  expected,  but 
a  deathlike  pall  fell  over  the  streets  of 
Paris.  One  heard  almost  no  sound,  save 
that  of  tramping  feet  marching  to  the  war. 
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On  the  principal  streets  almost  every 
shop  bore  on  its  shuttered  windows  the 
sign,  "  Patron  et  Personnel  sous  les 
Drapeaux — Vive  La  France  !  "  Men 
closed  up  their  places  of  business  and 
donned  their  uniforms  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Military  Bureaux  were 
besieged  with  volunteers — those  who 
were  too  young,  too  old,  or,  through 
some  slight  infirmity,  unfit  for  regular 
service.  And  hundreds  of  foreigners 
presented  themselves,  all  anxious  to 
fight  for  La  France,  which  they  loved. 
Every  woman  and  every  little  girl  had 
a  stocking  in  her  hand — at  home,  in  the 
street  cars,  even  in  church,  where  they 
knitted  as  they  prayed  for  their  country. 

I  remember  seeing  a  cab-driver,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Berri  and  the 
Champs  Elysees,  feeding  his  horse  with 
lumps  of  sugar  from  a  paper  bag ;  tears 
were  running  down  the  man's  face,  and 
when  he  caught  my  eye  he  shook  his 
head  and  tried  to  smile. 
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"  He  has  been  requisitioned  for  to- 
morrow," said  the  cab-driver,  showing 
me  a  paper  which  called  the  horse 
"  under  the  Flag."  "  I  weep  because 
we  must  part.  He  is  young  and  strong, 
and  can  serve  his  country,  while  I  am 
but  a  lump  of  useless  clay,  sixty  years 
old  !  " 

Through  the  silent  streets  of  Paris, 
one  day,  we  saw  some  automobiles  filled 
with  Red  Cross  nurses  starting  for  the 
front.  Our  sympathies  as  nurses,  and 
our  instincts  as  journalists,  were  wildly 
aroused,  and  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  we,  too,  would  "Go  to  the  Front ' 
and  see  something  of  the  war,  little 
dreaming  that,  within  the  year,  we 
should  be  upon  the  battle-line  of  seven 
of  the  warring  countries  ! 

From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  in 
Charleroi,  it  became  our  intention  "  to 
write  a  book "  !  This  was  for  us  a 
mysterious  undertaking,  filled  with  fore- 
bodings  of  difficulties   with   publishers. 
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These  latter  we  imagined  encaged  like 
other  lions  behind  resistant  bars  against 
the  onslaughts  of  would-be  authors. 

One  day  shortly  after  our  return  to 
Paris  Miss  Steen- Hansen  received  a 
telegram  from  her  brother  in  Kristiania, 
who  had  taken  a  trip  to  America,  and 
there  become  imbued  with  admiration 
for  the  American  method  of  swift  action. 

"  Can  you  have  book  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  three  weeks  ?  " 

That  afternoon,  with  our  joint  notes 
on  the  table  between  us,  we  began  to 
write,  she  in  Norwegian,  I  in  English, 
with  the  result  that  two  books  practically 
identical,  having  the  same  name,  the 
same  number  of  chapters,  with  the  same 
headings,  and  the  same  number  of  pages, 
were  ready  for  publication  at  the  same 
moment,  although  it  took  slightly  longer 
than  three  weeks  to  complete  them. 

St.  C.  L. 


PAET  I 
BELGIUM 

The  Battle  of  Charleroi 

Back  in  Paris  again,  silent,  deserted 
Paris,  after  a  two  -  months'  stay  in 
Charleroi,  before  and  after  the  German 
occupation.  It  seems  like  a  dream 
that  I  should  have  just  met,  upon  the 
Rue  de  Passy,  a  slim  French  soldier 
of  the  119th  Regiment,  a  mere  boy  of 
twenty-one,  whom  I  last  saw  calmly 
smoking  a  cigarette  as  he  sat  beside 
his  mitrailleuse  on  the  station  roof  in 
Charleroi,  the  day  before  the  Germans 
arrived.  Few  indeed  of  the  men  of 
this  regiment  survived  that  day  ! 
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We  had  come  to  this  little  town  in 
answer  to  a  call  from  the  Belgian 
Legation  in  Paris  for  volunteers  to 
nurse  the  wounded.  We  quite  expected 
to  go  on  duty  the  night  of  our  arrival, 
having  heard  that,  both  in  Brussels 
and  Charleroi,  thousands  of  wounded 
lay  dying  about  the  streets.  This  was 
of  course  not  true  ;  for  on  the  6th  of 
August  there  were  no  wounded  at  all 
in  Charleroi,  and  but  fifteen  in  Brussels. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  where  the 
wounded  were  ;  Charleroi  was  full  of 
empty  hospitals,  and  as  peaceful  and 
sleepy  as  usual.  Longing  to  be  upon 
the  scene  of  action  we  were  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  day  by  day  our  im- 
patience became  more  difficult  to  control. 

We  held  bandaging  classes  for  the 
women  of  the  town,  and  about  the  fifth 
day  our  Belgian  doctor  brought  in  a 
real  wounded  man  to  receive  a  dressing. 
This  was  a  member  of  the  Civic  Guard, 
who  had  been  shot,  several  miles  out- 
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side  the  city,  during  a  skirmish  with 
Uhlans  ;  he  was  indeed  a  touch  of 
reality,  and  from  that  day  the  war 
approached  us  in  grim  earnest.  The 
dim  rumble  of  guns  drew  nearer  hour 
by  hour. 

The  119th  Regiment  of  French  soldiers 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  August.  They 
barricaded  all  the  bridges  leading  into 
the  town  with  strange  unwarlike  objects, 
such  as  carts,  packing-cases,  etc.  They 
set  up  the  mitrailleuses  on  these  bridges 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  station,  and 
placed  heavy  artillery  on  the  river 
banks. 

With  a  feeling  of  absolute  security, 
the  result  of  these  exciting  preparations, 
we  left  our  house  the  next  morning  for 
the  hospital  improvised  in  the  "  Ecole 
des  Estropiers,"  where  we  intended  to 
spend  the  day,  making  up  beds  for  those 
wounded  who,  even  now,  seemed  vague 
and  shadowy  beings. 

At  nine    o'clock  the  boom  of    guns 
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approached  nearer,  until  almost  suddenly 
their    sound    became    quite    deafening, 
and  we  knew  that  some  dreadful  fight- 
ing   was    taking    place    close    at    hand. 
From  the  attic  windows  we  could   see 
black    clouds    of    smoke    arising    from 
burning  villages  on  the  Brussels  road  ; 
this    smoke    came    nearer    and    nearer, 
bursting    into    great    sheets    of    licking 
flame.     The  streets  filled  as  if  by  magic 
with  mounted  soldiers,  who  shot  at  each 
other     as     they     dashed     past.     Many 
houses  in  our  vicinity  burst  into  flames, 
and  we  heard  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
as  they  fell,  the  screams  of  dying  horses, 
the   guttural   yells   of  Uhlans.     Smoke, 
dust,  and  a  fine  rain-like  sheet  of  broken 
glass    from     the    bursting    windows    of 
burning     houses     obscured     the    view. 
Haggard,   wild  -  eyed  civilians   of  every 
age  and  condition,  forced   to  march  in 
front  of  the  Germans  for  their  protection, 
flashed   past — stumbling,    falling,    faint- 
ing with  fear  and  misery,   and  kicked 
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aside  to  die,  when  they  could  march  no 
longer.  We  rescued  them  as  they  fell, 
bleeding  from  wounds,  both  French 
and  Germans. 

Black,  smoke  -  blinded,  and  blood- 
stained, we  rushed  into  the  streets  with 
a  stretcher,  and  picked  up  the  wounded, 
even  from  under  the  horses'  feet.  We 
improvised  dressings,  with  torn  sheets 
soaked  in  cognac,  but  many  died  be- 
fore their  dressings  were  complete.  No 
sooner  had  one  long  ward  been  filled 
with  wounded  than  we  were  obliged 
to  move  them  all  out,  and  into  halls 
facing  the  court,  owing  to  an  avalanche 
of  bullets  which  came  crashing  through 
the  windows. 

The  concierge  let  us  in  and  out, 
immediately  barring  the  door  again 
against  the  possible  entry  of  the  dreaded 
Uhlans,  .  .  .  and  on  this  door  there 
thundered  constantly  the  beating  of 
terrified  refugees,  who  came  seeking  the 
protection  of  the  Red  Cross  flag.     With 
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devilish  purpose  the  Germans  had  set 
fire  to  the  front  of  all  houses  along  the 
principal  street;  and,  as  many  of  these 
had  no  back  entrance,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  crawl  from  upstairs  windows, 
out  over  the  roofs  of  other  houses,  some- 
times burning,  and  let  themselves  down 
into  the  side  streets.  Some  who  at- 
tempted to  dash  through  the  flames  were 
met  by  bullets  in  the  street  outside. 

News  arrived  of  a  two- days'  baby  and 
its  mother,  in  a  burning  cottage  close 
at  hand.  We  found  them  hidden  in  a 
cellar,  terrified.  ...  A  crippled  man, 
who  was  helping  us,  gave  assistance  to 
drag  them  from  the  corner  where  they 
crouched,  and  we  started  up  the  smoke- 
filled  stairs.  In  front  of  the  hospital 
we  met  some  German  soldiers  wearing 
Red  Cross  armlets,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing our  own  Red  Crosses,  the  tiny  baby, 
and  the  crippled  man,  fired  at  us.  We 
gained  the  hospital,  but  our  man 
dropped,    and    after    the    soldiers    had 
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passed  we  brought  him  into  the  ward, 
his  leg  riddled  with  bullets. 

The  wounded  came  in  constantly. 
They  came  alone,  limping  painfully,  or 
assisted  by  some  one  who  dared  to  risk 
the  almost  certain  death  of  appearing 
upon  the  streets.  There  were  both 
civilians  and  soldiers, — French,  Belgian, 
and  German, — and  they  were  all  seriously 
wounded.  The  small  baby  cried  con- 
stantly, and  we  could  not  quiet  him. 
The  wounded  waited  their  turn  for 
dressings  with  an  incomprehensible 
patience,  and  begged  for  news,  but  we 
could  not  tell  them  which  way  the 
battle  was  going ;  we  did  not  know. 
An  Algerian  boy,  almost  a  child,  with 
his  leg  shot  off,  sang  some  verses  of  the 
"  Marseillaise  '  as  he  waited,  but  when 
his  turn  for  a  dressing  arrived  he  was 
dead. 

Some  of  the  refugees  helped  us, 
moving  softly  about,  giving  drinks  to 
the  soldiers,  or  cutting  off  their  stiffened, 
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blood-soaked  clothes.  A  big  French- 
man from  Bayonne  walked  up  and 
down  the  hall  with  the  baby,  endeavour- 
ing to  hush  its  sharp,  piercing  cries,  .  .  . 
grotesque  shadows  fell  from  a  few 
candles,  flickering  in  bottles,  about  the 
rooms,  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  men,  sleep- 
ing restlessly,  moaned  in  their  sleep. 
For  the  first  time  since  morning  a  lull 
had  come,  and  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  three  o'clock  of  yet  another 
morning,  and  Charleroi  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Among  the  Ruins 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  house  in 
which  we  had  been  living ;  nothing 
remained  of  it  but  the  four  blackened 
stone  walls  and  the  heavy  iron  beams 
which  had  supported  the  ceiling, — the 
remains  of  a  chandelier  hung  from  one 
of  these.  In  the  massive  oaken  door, 
which  had  resisted  the  flames,  was  the 
characteristic  hole  which  the   Germans 
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had  made  with  an  axe,  through  which 
to  throw  such  materials  as  they  use  for 
starting  conflagrations.  These  Belgian 
houses  were  strongly  built,  and  the 
windows  protected  with  iron  shutters, 
so  that  the  one  means  of  firing  them 
was  by  chopping  a  hole  in  the  door. 
How  many  times  have  I  not  seen  this 
hole  since  then  !  All  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  had  met  with  the 
same  fate,  save  one  or  two  whose  owners 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  extinguish 
the  flames  from  within.  From  the  lovely 
avenue  of  plane  trees  now  hung  twisted 
branches  and  blackened  leaves,  under 
the  cold  morning  sun.  Over  the  charred, 
blackened  debris,  fallen  into  the  street, 
a  kitten  and  a  puppy  were  chasing  each 
other  in  unconscious  friskiness,  while  a 
German  officer  posed  three  armed  men 
in  front  of  the  ruins  and  photographed 
them  with  a  little  flat  camera. 

For  three  days  it  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  German  army  must  be  filing 
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through  Charleroi  in  an  unbroken  train. 
They  made  a  strange  impression  on  us, 
not  alwavs  warlike.  The  endless  chains 
of  vehicles  consisted  of  Berlin  omnibuses, 
milk-waggons,  coal-carts,  and  furniture 
vans.  Some  of  them  still  bore  the 
names  of  the  merchants  from  whom 
they  had  been  requisitioned,  familiar  to 
us  from  our  short  stay  in  Berlin. 
Occasionally,  the  waggons  bore  spoil 
from  the  country  houses  where  the 
soldiers  had  been  quartered  —  tables, 
chairs,  stoves,  even  a  piano,  and  some- 
times a  dog.  The  officers  were  very 
smart,  and  not  always  in  field  uniform. 
We  saw  a  general  pass  in  an  ordinary 
horse-carriage,  with  his  "  dress  "  helmet 
on  the  seat  beside  him.  The  horses 
were  magnificent,  well  kept,  and  better 
fed  than  the  men.  I  can  still  hear  the 
click  of  their  shoes  upon  the  pavements 
as  they  passed,  and  see  the  sun  shining 
on  their  glossy  coats. 

An    enormous    ransom    was    exacted 
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from  Charleroi,  consisting  of  money  and 
food,  and  before  we  were  sure  that  this 
could  be  collected  in  time,  we  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  another  bombardment, 
which  was  the  promised  alternative. 
At  last  the  indemnity  was  all  collected, 
and  the  Germans  took  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  The  gas  and 
electricity  were  repaired,  notices  were 
posted  that  any  one  harbouring  a  weapon 
or  carrying  a  newspaper  would  be  shot, 
and  the  ordinary  life  in  Charleroi  was 
resumed.  It  struck  pain  to  the  heart 
to  see  that,  after  all,  we  were  but  slaves 
to  the  daily  necessities,  and  that,  with 
conquerors  all  about  us,  we  must  lamely 
try  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  existence. 
We  were  not  then  habituated  to  war. 
One  day  three  English  prisoners  were 
led  through  the  streets,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  them  ! 

New  -  born  babies  were  at  this  time 
obliged  to  accept  German  names,  and 
were  registered  as — "  Born  in  Charleroi, 
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Belgium,  Province  of  Germany  "  !  Huge 
posters  appeared  on  all  public  buildings, 
announcing  thrilling  German  victories 
and  painful  Ally  retreats  in  every 
direction.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
victory  of  Sedan  tremendous  demon- 
strations took  place,  and  we  were  told 
that  Holland  had  joined  forces  with 
Victorious  Germany  !  All  Charleroi 
believed  this. 

As  the  patients  improved  they  were 
transferred  to  Germany,  and  the  hospi- 
tals began  to  thin  out,  until,  instead  of 
patients  all  about  the  halls  and  entrances, 
empty  beds  in  the  wards  increased  in 
number.  One  day  there  was  a  great 
influx  of  German  patients,  three  hundred 
having  been  discovered  in  a  small  de- 
serted village,  where  they  had  been 
untended — save  for  such  services  as  the 
lesser  wounded  could  perform — for  three 
weeks.  These  men  were  the  most 
terrible  tragedies  I  have  ever  seen. 
They    were    gangrenous    from    head    to 
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foot,  and,  as  their  clothing  was  removed, 
their  limbs  came  away  ;  the  stench  was 
such  that  doctors  fainted  as  they  worked 
over  them  ;  but  the  poor  creatures,  even 
in  their  dire  extremity,  kept  begging 
piteously  for  food.  These  men  stayed 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  city. 
They  were  hurried  off  to  Germany,  but 
many  and  many  a  one  died  before  ever 
the  station  of  Charleroi  was  reached. 

Now,  instead  of  troops  passing 
through  the  streets,  we  saw  the  long 
processions  of  wounded  patients  leaving 
the  hospitals  and  marching  towards 
the  station,  and — Germany.  First  came 
the  Germans,  singing  national  anthems, 
while  behind,  under  guard,  followed 
dejectedly  the  French  and  Belgians. 
One  day,  in  an  access  of  revolt,  we 
wedged  ourselves  forward,  through  the 
crowd  of  German  soldiers  who  stood  on 
the  curb  watching  one  of  these  pro- 
cessions, and  as  we  came  abreast  of  the 
French    we    called    loudly,     "  Vive    la 
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France  1  "  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to 
do,  perhaps,  and  the  German  crowd 
was  instantly  aggressively  resentful.  A 
German  officer  intervened  in  our  behalf. 
He  was  a  very  high  officer  indeed,  and 
we  saw  him  but  that  once.  At  a  curt 
word  from  him  the  hostile  crowd  melted 
away,  their  hats  in  their  hands,  and 
when  they  had  gone  the  officer  turned  to 
us.  His  face  was  white  with  anger,  his 
eyes  blazed.  "  France  is  dead  !  '  he 
whispered  harshly,  "  and  the  death  of 
England  is  as  good  as  accomplished  !  ' 

When  work  became  very  slack  we 
asked  the  German  general,  who  had 
charge  of  that  section,  for  a  safe-conduct 
to  go  to  Brussels.  He  refused  gruffly. 
We  were  to  stay  where  we  were,  he  said  ; 
he  did  not  want  us  out  of  his  sight, 
in  case  we  should  go  back  to  France, 
and  there  recount  what  was  passing  in 
Belgium. 

The  morning  following  this  decision 
we  rose  early,  and  with  the  first  streak 
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of  dawn  set  out  towards  Brussels.  We 
did  not  mean  to  leave  Charleroi  for  ever 
then.  We  thought  only  to  go  up  to  the 
city  in  order  that  we  might  cable  home 
for  money,  ours  having  been  burnt  on 
the  day  of  the  great  fire.  We  made  our 
way  through  miles  and  miles  of  burnt, 
ruined  villages,  and  as  we  walked  we 
saw  door  after  door,  in  the  ruins,  with 
the  characteristic  axe  -  hole  which  we 
had  grown  so  accustomed  to  seeing  in 
Charleroi. 

The  Belgian  flag  was  still  waving  in 
Brussels  when  we  reached  that  city, 
but  we  did  not  linger  there  when  we 
heard  that  telegraphic  communication 
with  France  or  England  was  out  of  the 
question.  At  that  time  the  Germans 
were  just  beginning  to  restrict  travel 
between  Brussels  and  Ostend.  A  line 
of  street  cars  left  Brussels  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  twice  a  week,  and  every 
time  it  left  it  became  more  and  more 
doubtful    whether    it    would    arrive    at 
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Ninove  or  not.  In  company  with  about 
fifty  very  anxious  travellers,  therefore, 
we  boarded  this  tram  line  and  pulled 
out  of  the  untidy  little  station,  in  a 
drizzle  of  rain,  our  hearts  in  our  mouths. 
Every  one  appeared  to  be  engrossed  in 
his  or  her  own  "  guilty  "  secret.  Every 
one  looked  askance  at  every  one  else, 
and  nobody  opened  his  or  her  mouth, 
for  fear  that  his  or  her  neighbour  might 
be  a  spy.  We  were  held  up  twice  in  an 
hour  by  German  troops  on  bicycles, 
who  searched  for  incriminating  papers, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  search,  thirtv- 
five  or  forty  of  our  number  were  removed 
from  the  train,  and  taken  back  towards 
Brussels.  Some  of  them  were  discovered 
to  have  newspapers  in  their  pockets, 
and  this  was  becoming  a  most  dangerous 
thing  to  do,  as  the  Germans  began  to 
meet  with  reverses  near  Paris. 

When  our  company  had  thinned  out 
to  ten  in  number  we  became  less  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  and  even  ventured 
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a  few  confidences.  Thus  we  learned 
that  the  slouchy  individual  in  oil-cloth 
was  a  Belgian,  an  officer  escaping  from 
a  prison  camp,  and  that  the  ill-clad 
young  man  nursing  a  package  tied  up 
in  a  red  bandana  was  a  French  sergeant 
escaping  with  him.  We  became  great 
friends  shortly,  and  ate  our  lunch,  con- 
sisting  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts,  in  front  of  the 
deserted  inn  at  Ninove.  The  rest  of 
the  trip  to  Ghent  was  made  as  best  we 
could,  walking  or  picking  up  a  "  lift ' 
here  and  there  in  a  farmer's  waggon. 
Once  we  rode  several  miles  in  a  milk- 
cart,  pulled  by  one  horse,  and  when  the 
poor  animal's  strength  finally  failed 
him,  we  gave  him  all  we  had  to  eat — 
eleven  lumps  of  sugar — and  left  him  in  a 
green  pasture  to  pick  up  his  courage. 
The  horse  was  tired,  but  he  bitterly 
resented  being  left  behind,  and  rushed 
all  around  the  field  trying  to  escape  and 

come  after  us.     When  he  found  escape 
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impossible,  he  stood  there  in  one  corner 
of  the  field  until  we  were  out  of  sight, 
watching  us  sadly,  and  uttering  heart- 
broken cries. 

Termonde 

Before  leaving  Ghent  we  visited  a 
battlefield  in  the  vicinity  of  Termonde, 
with  a  Belgian  Red  Cross  ambulance 
and  four  helpers.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  stench  of  dead  bodies,  the 
ground  strewn  with  wounded  and  killed, 
both  men  and  horses.  The  strong  wind 
carried  myriads  of  bits  of  burnt  paper 
from  the  smouldering  houses  all  about. 
There  before  us  stood  a  regiment  of 
German  soldiers,  dead  as  they  stood 
tightly  packed  together — the  result  of 
the  Belgian  mitrailleuse. 

We  began  searching  among  the  dead 
bodies  for  the  living — a  moan  here  and 
there  directing  our  efforts.  Turning 
away  from  what  seemed  like  a  useless 
search  I  saw  an  elbow,  protruding  from 
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beneath  a  great  pile  of  dead,  make  a 
slow  and  uncertain  movement.  Calling 
help,  we  soon  removed  the  lifeless  forms 
of  about  eighteen  soldiers.  The  moving 
elbow  belonged  to  a  huge  German. 
Our  doctor  made  a  quick  examination 
of  the  patient,  but  could  find  no  wound. 
The  man  moaned,  and  asked  faintly  for 
water.  We  gave  him  water  in  spoonfuls, 
then  tinv  bits  of  bread,  and  some  ham. 
He  had  no  wound  of  any  description  ; 
he  had  been  stunned  by  his  fall,  and  then 
been  unable  to  move,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  dead  who  had  fallen  upon 
him.  He  seemed  confused  as  to  the 
length  of  time  he  had  lain  beneath  the 
bodies  of  his  comrades,  but  thought  it 
must  be  four  or  five  days  at  least.  He 
had  colossal  strength,  and  half  an  hour 
later  was  helping  us  to  lift  other  wounded 
into  the  ambulance  with  as  much  zest 
as  any  of  the  regular  assistants. 

A  quarter  of   a    mile  farther   on  we 
picked  up   a    French   soldier  with    one 
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leg  entirely  shot  away.  He  wore  a 
rude  attempt  at  a  dressing,  and  after 
drinking  all  the  water  we  dared  give 
him,  he  told  his  story.  He  had  been 
wounded  almost  as  soon  as  the  engage- 
ment began,  and  after  that  remembered 
nothing  at  all,  until  moans  at  his  side 
aroused  him  from  a  stupor.  He  re- 
membered vaguely  that  a  veritable  fury 
had  seized  him  at  being  aroused,  for 
with  returning  consciousness  came  capa- 
city for  suffering,  and  he  began  feeling 
about  blindly  for  his  gun,  with  some 
dim  primitive  instinct  to  kill  whoever 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  awakening. 
At  this  time  his  only  wound  consisted  of 
a  deep  gash  in  the  neck.  The  moaning 
which  had  aroused  him  came  from  his 
neighbour,  a  German,  terribly  wounded 
in  the  legs.  In  broken  French  the 
German  explained  that  his  knapsack, 
just  out  of  reach,  contained  bread  and 
water  and  dressings,  and  he  asked  the 
Frenchman  to  make  an  effort  to  reach 
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it.  Owing  to  the  wound  in  his  neck 
the  Frenchman  had  lost  the  power  of 
direction  ;  he  could  see  clearly  where 
the  knapsack  lay,  but  when  he  tried  to 
approach  it  he  always  walked  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  concentration  of 
effort,  however,  brought  him  back  to 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  when  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  knap- 
sack and  returning  with  it  he  was  able 
to  make  a  fair  dressing  on  the  German. 
The  two  shared  the  food  and  water  for 
three  days,  and  performed  little  services 
for  each  other,  until  the  German  died. 
That  same  day  another  fight  occurred 
all  about  where  the  Frenchman  lay, 
the  Germans  coming  up  from  the  north, 
and  attacking  some  Belgians  who  were, 
it  seemed,  already  dead  tired  from 
another  engagement.  Rising  on  his 
elbow,  the  Frenchman  saw  the  Belgians 
swerve  in  their  saddles,  and  drop  one 
by  one,  until  but  half  a  dozen  were  left. 
These    half-dozen    took    flight    towards 
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where  he  lay,  the  Germans  pursuing 
and  dashing  straight  in  his  direction. 
He  remembered  a  ghastly  sensation  of 
pain.  When  next  sense  of  feeling  re- 
turned to  him  it  was  dark,  and,  feeling 
about  in  the  region  of  where  the  pain 
seemed  unendurable,  he  discovered  that 
his  right  leg  was  entirely  shot  away. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night  of 
almost  unceasing  torture,  he  discovered 
many  more  bodies  all  about.  He 
thought  he  was  the  one  living  creature 
among  them,  until  he  perceived  a 
German  come  creeping  towards  him. 
The  German  was  well  supplied  with 
food  and  water,  which  he  shared  with 
the  Frenchman,  and  together  the  two 
lay  on  friendly  terms  beneath  the  drench- 
ing rain,  which  had  begun  to  fall,  until 
a  wandering  field-ambulance,  flying  the 
German  flag,  discovered  them  and  took 
the  German  away.  The  Frenchman 
begged  the  German  to  ask  that  he,  too, 
might  be  taken  somewhere  out  of  the 
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rain,  but  apparently  all  friendship  was 
at  an  end.  "  You  are  an  enemy,"  was 
the  answer,  and  the  ambulance  people 
moved  away.  The  Frenchman,  dis- 
couraged with  cold  and  pain,  lost  con- 
sciousness after  that,  and  had  lain  there, 
numb  with  misery,  until  we  found  him. 
He  was  very  weak,  but  bent  on  telling 
his  story  and  on  writing  a  letter  home 
at  once — there  in  the  ambulance.  Two 
days  later  I  saw  him  in  the  Termonde 
hospital,  raised  up  on  one  elbow,  his  face 
flushed  with  excitement,  telling  some 
comrades  that  he  knew  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  who  had  become  an  aviator, 
and  that  the  moment  he  should  be  able 
to  leave  the  hospital  he  meant  to  join 
the  air  force — why  not ! 


PART    II 

THE  NORTH  OF  FRANCE 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  November 
that  we  arrived  in  Calais  from  London, 
refurnished  with  clothes  and  money, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  regain  our 
hospital  in  Charleroi.  At  Ostend  we 
met  the  wild  rush  of  refugees,  who  told 
us  that  the  Germans  were  advancing 
upon  the  town,  and  that  all  British 
nurses  had  been  expelled  from  Belgium, 
by  way  of  Norway.  One  of  us  being 
British,  this  prevented  our  return,  as  we 
had  decided  not  to  separate.  While  we 
talked  this  over  in  our  room  at  the 
Princess  Hotel,  overlooking  the  sea,  an 
aeroplane  swooped  down  from  the  clouds, 
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and  dropped  a  bomb  on  some  French 
and  English  ships  in  the  harbour,  and, 
continuing  its  flight  inland,  scattered 
bombs  all  over  the  city.  .  .  . 

The  road,  which  had  been  thronged 
with  refugees,  was  like  a  battlefield 
after  this  —  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  victims  of  the  bombs,  lying 
about  everywhere,  wounded  and  dying. 
One  of  the  victims  was  a  chauffeur,  who 
had  been  about  to  make  a  hazardous 
trip  to  a  hospital,  filled  with  Allied 
wounded,  who,  if  not  rescued  within 
the  next  two  hours,  would  fall  into 
German  hands. 

The  man  was  dead,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  replace  him  ;  not  one  soul  in  all 
that  crowd  who  could  handle  the  auto. 
We  had  run  an  automobile  one  day  in 
Charleroi  for  about  ten  minutes,  under 
the  scornful  criticism  of  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
who  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
"  teach  girls  anything  !  "  Had  we  the 
right  to  risk  the  lives  of  these  wounded 
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men,  we  wondered,  .  .  .  perhaps  any- 
thing was  better  than  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We  climbed 
into  the  car  and  turned  its  head  towards 
the  German  advance. 

Conducting  the  car  slowly,  our  hearts 
in  our  mouths,  we  made  a  few  kilometres 
towards  our  destination  without  mishap, 
self-confidence  growing  as  we  wound  in 
and  out  of  the  throng  of  refugees,  both 
people  and  animals,  and  finally  found 
ourselves  alone  on  the  road. 

The  hospital  to  which  we  were  going 
was  one  of  the  impromptu  field-ambu- 
lances, and  we  found  it  silent  and 
apparently  deserted.  The  line  of  Ger- 
man advance  was  in  sight  by  now.  The 
Red  Cross  men  had,  with  some  idea 
of  resistance,  barred  all  the  doors,  and 
set  up  barricades.  These  they  tore 
down  when  thev  saw  us,  and,  almost 
before  we  had  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  car  in  the  ditch,  the  first  wounded 
had     been     handed     inside,    and    with 
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feverish  haste  the  others  were  thrust 
forward.  The  car  stood  where  it  had 
stopped — in  the  ditch — and  when  the 
order  to  start  was  given,  we  realised 
with  a  sickening  horror  that  we  did  not 
know  how  to  turn  it  !  We  looked  at  the 
men — disabled  creatures,  depending  on 
us  with  a  childlike  credulity — and  we 
looked  at  the  two  Red  Cross  helpers 
now  busy  with  their  charges  and  paying 
no  attention  to  us.  We  turned  the 
cranks,  the  wheels,  the  spokes,  the  levers 
without  result,  and  then  with  failure, 
horror,  mortification,  and  shame  in  our 
hearts,  one  of  us  broke  out  in  wild 
weeping.  The  situation  was  certainly 
grave.  The  Germans  were  coming, 
beyond  doubt,  and  one  little  half  hour 
of  delay  would  decide  our  Fate.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  end  of  the  world 
had  arrived,  and  that  we  were  absolutely 
dishonoured,  almost  traitors. 

But  nothing  is  ever  so  bad  as  it  seems, 
somehow.     One  of  the  Red  Cross  men 
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turned  out  to  be  a  chauffeur;  he  took 
the  helm,  amid  shrieks  of  nervous, 
hysterical  laughter  from  the  wounded, 
and  we  arrived  in  Ostend  without  further 
adventure. 

On  the  Line  of  Fire 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
go  home  to  Paris,  and  this  we  did  slowly, 
taking  four  weeks  to  make  the  trip. 

At  Saint  Omer  we  met  the  famous 
Norwegian  journalist,  Fr^is  Fr0island, 
coming  from  Lille,  and  he  recounted 
his  adventures  to  us  in  the  bare  little 
station  cafe. 

"  At  Hazebrouck  I  found  I  could  go 
no  farther  by  train,  so  set  out  to 
walk,  hoping  at  least  for  an  occasional 
lift  in  a  farmer's  waggon.  I  am  a 
lawyer,  and  this  is  stated  on  my  pass- 
port. I  had  to  show  the  passport  fre- 
quently, and  in  two  places  where  I 
was  detained  was  put  through  a  veri- 
table   Law    Examination    before    being 
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allowed  to  proceed,  as  the  spy  fever  had 
settled  over  the  country  like  a  pall. 
Every  one  doubted  my  papers,  my 
story,  my  nationality.  Questions  were 
put  to  me  on  the  geography  of  Norway, 
the  people  living  in  my  native  town, 
and  tests  made  to  see  if  I  spoke  my  own 
language.  Indeed,  after  the  first  five 
hours  I  was  arrested  once  for  every  kilo- 
metre I  walked.  Once  I  made  a  friend. 
"  This  was  a  captor,  a  British  lieu- 
tenant, who,  after  glaring  at  me,  and 
asking  if  I  spoke  German,  said  I  must 
stay  where  I  was  until  a  telegram  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  to  ask  about  me. 
This  was  my  third  day  en  voyage,  with 
only  the  green  fields  to  serve  as  hotel, 
and  I  felt  grateful  to  sit  down  and  rest 
beside  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  grate 
as  my  '  host '  worked  on  some  papers. 
Presently  a  clever  thought  struck  me  ; 
I  asked  his  permission  to  shave,  and 
as  I  shaved  I  felt  his  eye  upon  me. 
My  spirits  mounted  higher.     My  captor 
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coughed  apologetically  once  or  twice, 
and  seemed  as  though  about  to  speak, 
but  did  not.  I  returned  to  the  mirror 
and  inspected  my  clean  face  again. 
'  There  is  nothing  like  it,'  I  said,  sighing 
contentedly. 

"  '  Nothing  like  what  ?  '  asked  the 
lieutenant,  seizing  the  opening  towards 
amiability. 

"  '  Nothing  like  a  good  shave,  when 
one  needs  it  badly,'  I  answered. 

'"I  lost  my  razor  a  week  ago,'  said 
he.  '  There  is  not  another  razor  but 
yours  within  a  hundred  miles.' 

"  c  Oh,  do  take  mine,'  I  begged.  c  It 
is  indeed  a  good  one,  and  perhaps  you 
could  make  use  of  it  after  I  am  gone  ; 
I  always  travel  with  two  !  ' 

"  I  was  not  detained  long  after  the 
episode  of  the  razor ;  we  parted  good 
friends.  The  Englishman  asked  me  not 
to  continue  my  journey. 

"  '  You  are  almost  on  the  firing  line,' 
he  said.    '  You  will  never  reach  Lille,  and 
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the  Germans  will  probably  shoot  you 
before  evening.' 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  I  was  on  dangerous 
ground.  I  saw  nothing  now  but  British 
soldiers,  cyclists  in  vast  numbers,  walk- 
ing beside  their  machines,  and,  travelling 
at  a  brisk  rate,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
passing  them  in  about  four  hours.  These 
were  in  big  detachments  at  first,  then  in 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  became 
mere  groups  of  twenty,  ten,  six,  four,  and 
at  last  but  two  lonely  cyclists,  khaki- 
clad,  peddled  slowly  along  beside  me, 
and  when  the  road  forked,  they  advised 
me  to  take  a  path  which  led  down  into 
a  vallev. 

'  I  was  quite  alone  now,  and  things 
were  very  still.  A  foreboding  atmo- 
sphere hung  over  the  deserted  country. 
The  green  fields  waved  softly,  and  in 
their  midst  a  tiny  cottage  with  wide- 
open  doors  and  windows  invited  me  in 
to  think  a  few  minutes  before  entering 
the    forest,    some   few   hundred    metres 
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ahead.  As  I  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  towards  the  forest,  I  saw  two 
cyclists  emerge.  Slowly,  slowly,  even  as 
the  men  I  had  just  passed  had  peddled, 
the  strangers  came  forward,  and  my 
heart  beat  fast,  as  I  became  conscious 
of  spiked  helmets.  Something  was  going 
to  happen,  and  I  wished  to  see  it,  if  I 
could  escape  one  of  my  habitual  arrests. 
On  hands  and  knees  I  left  the  cottage, 
and  crept  into  a  field  near  by,  where  I 
took  up  a  good  position  behind  a  hay- 
stack. 

"  Four  cyclists  now  emerged  from  the 
woods  at  a  distance  of  fifty  metres 
behind  the  first  two,  then  at  lessening 
distances  came  others,  the  group  in- 
creasing in  numbers  in  exactly  the  same 
order  as  I  had  seen  the  British  upon 
the  road  behind  me. 

"  Suddenly,  from  a  wooded  hill  on  my 
right,  came  short,  sharp  barking  sounds, 
click !  click  !  click  !  A  mitrailleuse 
had   opened   fire   upon   the   forest,    and 
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upon  the  advancing  cyclists.  The 
Germans  sprang  from  their  bicycles,  to 
see  from  whence  the  shots  came,  and 
then  one  by  one,  as  chance  offered,  were 
upon  them  again,  and  speeding  madly 
for  the  shelter  of  the  wood. 

'  Now  a  skirmish  had  begun.  From 
behind  me  to  the  right,  over  the  field 
and  roadway,  came  a  line  of  British 
soldiers,  about  two  hundred  men,  march- 
ing about  a  metre  apart.  Fifty  metres 
behind  them  came  twice  as  many  men, 
marching  more  closely  together,  and  so 
on,  line  by  line,  in  increasing  numbers, 
each  line  containing  more  men,  until 
they  were  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

4  From  the  wood  advanced  the 
German  soldiers  in  exactly  the  same 
order.  Very  slowly  the  two  lines  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  to  a  distance 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  metres,  when 
the  British  opened  fire,  falling  flat  upon 
their  stomachs  as  they  did  so.  They 
were  in  a  natural  trench,  made  by  the 
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rolling   condition    of  the    country,    and 
were  well  protected,  while  the  Germans, 
though  much  higher  up  upon  the  hill, 
were    terribly    exposed    to    the    violent 
onslaught  of  fire  from  the  British  guns. 
The   Germans,    too,    fell   flat   upon   the 
ground    and    fired.     Many    shots    from 
both  sides  fell  short  of  the  mark,   and 
the     intervening    ground    between    the 
combatants      constantly      spouted      up 
little  fountains  of  dust  with  a  splashing 
sound,  exactlv  as  when  children  throw 
stones  into  the  sea.     All  this  time  the 
mitrailleuse  upon  the  hill  kept  up   its 
steady   firing,   which  was   answered  by 
the  Germans  from  the  left  wing  of  the 
forest.     The  German  position  was  very 
poor,  and  their  losses  heavy.     Presently, 
those     who     were     neither     killed     nor 
wounded    began    to    think    of    escape. 
They  started  for  the  wood,   running  a 
few    yards,    then    ducking,    crouching, 
creeping,  falling  over  dead  and  wounded, 
their  grey   figures   taking  on   a  rabbit- 
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like  aspect  as  they  darted  forward, 
trying  desperately  to  escape.  It  was 
a  dreadful  sight ;  and  such  horrors  of 
suffering  seized  me  that  it  seemed  I 
must  lose  consciousness,  simply  through 
the  inability  to  check  any  of  the  suffer- 
ing, or  to  be  of  use  in  alleviating  it. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  combat  ceased 
when  two  ambulances  dashed  upon  the 
scene,  one  from  either  direction.  Doctors 
and  their  assistants  were  picking  up  the 
wounded  almost  under  fire,  and  a  feeling 
of  shame  came  over  me.  Of  what  use 
was  I  ?  Journalism  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  be  a  crime  of  curiosity,  and 
I  left  the  little  battlefield  humbly, 
feeling  that  by  giving  up  my  long-desired 
trip  to  Lille  I  was  making  but  a  poor 
penance  for  my  insufficiency  in  aiding 
the  sufferers. 

'  Now  began  my  punishment.  The 
people  whom  I  met  upon  the  roads  and 
in  the  villages  were  very  hostile  ;  they 
looked  threateningly  upon  me,  and  told 
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me  that  I  had  no  business  here.  They 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad  on  the  subject 
of  spies,  and  to  dread  seeing  a  stranger, 
who  might  possibly  be  a  journalist. 
The  cafes  and  taverns,  such  few  as  were 
still  open,  refused  to  sell  me  either  food 
or  drink,  or  indeed  to  let  me  darken  their 
doors  at  all,  and  thus  I  spent  another 
night  in  the  fields. 

"  Towards  morning  a  cold  drizzle  of 
rain  urged  me  onwards,  and,  walking 
wearily  and  hungrily,  I  reached  Haze- 
brouck  the  same  day.  I  went  straight  to 
the  mayor,  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  to 
somewhere, — anywhere  that  would  mean 
food,  dry  clothing,  and  a  bed  in  which 
to  lay  my  weary  bones. 

"Hazebrouckwas  quite  deserted  except 
for  the  passing  refugees  and  the  military. 
On  the  stairway  outside  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  sat  that  Grand  Old  Man,  Abbe 
Lamire,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  his  priesthood.  He  was 
like   a   general.     On   his   right   stood   a 
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British  officer,  and  on  his  left  a  French. 
In  short  decisive  sentences  he  attended 
to  the  affairs  of  the  evacuating  popula- 
tion and  the  refugees  from  Lille. 

''  Two  women  approached,  one  pale 
and  weary,  her  condition  speaking  for 
itself  in  a  demand  for  protection.  They 
had  come  from  Lille,  and  could  walk  no 
farther.  They  ask^d  to  stay  and  rest 
that  night  at  Hazebrouck.  The  Abbe 
questioned  them  concisely.  How  many 
were  in  their  party  ?  Could  they  pay  ? 
And  calling  a  boy  scout  he  gave  instruc- 
tions. .  .  .  They  were  to  be  taken  to  a 
hotel, — they  were  to  be  given  a  room 
at  one  franc  fifty  the  day, — they  were  to 
stay  all  night,  and  leave  in  the  morning 
at  nine.  .  .  . 

c  Other  cases  presented  themselves 
after  this,  and  when  I  had  seen  that 
misery  and  misfortune  were  the  portion 
of  all,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  demand 
more  for  myself  than  permission  to  leave 
the    city.     I    longed    to    speak    to    this 
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splendid  man,  to  converse  with  him, 
and  to  ask  his  views  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  but  this  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
so,  with  my  saufe  conduite  in  my  pocket, 
I  left  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  I  made  one 
last  effort  to  obtain  a  meal  in  a  little 
cafe,  but  was  coldly  shown  the  door  by 
the  bristling  proprietor,  who  muttered 
uncivil  remarks  about  suspicious-looking 
foreigners. 

"  At  Calais  that  night,  as  I  sank  into 
a  gorged  sleep  resembling  a  stupor,  I 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  tramping 
feet  and  many  voices.  In  spite  of  my 
fatigue  I  hurried  out  upon  the  balcony. 
Hundreds  of  fugitives  were  passing  the 
hotel.  They  were  the  same  with  whom 
I  had  travelled  in  the  morning,  upon 
the  Lille  road,  but  they  had  walked, 
while  I  had  come  by  rail.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  procession 
streamed  steadily  by,  guided  by  the 
French  reservists.  They  were  wet  and 
weary,    they    were    hungry    and    dirty, 
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they  were  young  and  old,  men  and 
women  and  children,  and  they  dragged 
themselves  wearily  through  the  darkened 
Calais  streets  towards  the  sea. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  I  saw  them 
again.  They  lay  sleeping  upon  the  sands, 
as  far  as  one  could  see  in  either  direction, 
and  even  down  to  where  the  waves  fairly 
washed  against  their  feet.  They  had 
met  with  one  more  disappointment.  .  .  . 
The  Calais  boats  had  that  very  day  been 
suspended,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
reaching  the  safe  shores  of  England,  on 
which  they  had  banked  their  hopes." 

Saving  the  Family  Portraits 

At  Saint  Omer  we  found  plenty  of 
work  in  the  French  field  hospitals,  for 
fierce  fighting  was  taking  place  about 
six  kilometres  outside  the  city. 

We  worked  under  orders  to  retreat  at 
any  moment,  with  eighteen  hours  of 
duty  and  six  hours  of  rest.  These  six 
hours  we   spent  in  a   fine   old  chateau 
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belonging  to  two  charming  old  French 
ladies,  also  doing  Red  Cross  work. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  fifth  night  the 
order  for  retreat  arrived,  and  the 
wounded  were  immediately  sent  back 
towards  the  sea. 

The  moral  of  the  French  troops  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  One  blushes  to  re- 
member that,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
the  very  fact  of  a  man's  being  French 
left  him  open  to  all  kinds  of  vague 
suspicions,  such  as  being  frivolous  and 
pleasure  -  seeking,  with  no  thought  of 
anything  more  serious  than  illicit  flirta- 
tions and  walks  in  the  Bois  !  It  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  see  the  Frenchman 
in  his  true  colours,  and  one  feels  both 
shame  at  realising  the  shocking  blunders 
one  has  made  with  regard  to  him,  and 
pleasure  at  the  discovery  that  we  have 
made, — that  he  is  a  very  fine  and  noble 
character. 

When  the  last  wounded  had  gone  we 
packed    our    own   brown   canvas   sling- 
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bags,  and  helped  the  two  dear  old  ladies 
to  remove  certain  beloved  silver  spoons, 
jewels,  and  knick-knacks,  in  the  roomy 
pockets  of  our  khaki  uniforms.  Then 
each  one  of  us  took  a  family  portrait  of 
some  admired  ancestor,  which  we  cut 
from  its  gilt  frame,  and  made  our  escape 
from  the  beautiful  old  house  just  as  an 
obus,  bursting  against  the  massive  front 
door,  tore  it  completely  away,  and 
shattered  what  seemed  to  be  indestruc- 
tible masonry,  including  all  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  splendid  old  stone 
stairway.  A  black  cat,  who  had  escaped 
death  by  some  miracle,  came  leaping 
through    this    hole,    and    flew    into    the 

arms  of  Mile,  de  G ,  half-mad  with 

fear.  This  cat  was  a  mascot,  I  think, 
for  although  shells  fell  around  us  like 
rain  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  we 
arrived  in  Saint  Omer  without  a  scratch. 
The  city  was  filled  with  refugees  and 
soldiers,  but  at  last  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  rooms  in  a  beautiful  old 
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convent.  We  at  once  offered  our 
services  to  help  with  the  wounded,  but 
were  told  that  it  was  not  a  military 
hospital,  and  that  there  were  no  wounded 
in  the  city,  it  having  been  deemed  wise 
to  send  them  to  the  coast  until  the 
Germans  were  driven  back.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  authorities  said  there 
would  be  plenty  of  nursing  to  do. 

Scarcely  had  we  settled  ourselves  in 
our  new  quarters,  and  stood  the  family 
portraits  against  the  wall,  when  a  dread- 
ful explosion  occurred,  which  sent  them 
flying  in  every  direction.  The  Germans 
had  dropped  a  bomb  in  the  grounds  of 
a  boys'  school,  which  adjoined  those  of 
the  convent.  Luckily  all  the  children 
had  been  sent  home,  to  make  room  for 
the  British  troops  which  were  constantly 
arriving  in  the  city,  so  that  the  school 
was  empty.  The  very  next  day  soldiers 
filled  every  available  corner  of  the 
building. 

That  morning  Mile,  de  G called 
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me  to  come  to  the  tower  and  see  some 
queer  aeroplanes.  I  took  the  glasses 
and  witnessed  an  extraordinary  sight. 
An  English  biplane  was  chasing  a  Taube, 
the  latter  travelling  more  slowly  than 
its  pursuer.  We  heard  the  report  of 
guns,  and  saw  the  Taube  become  larger 
and  larger.  More  shots,  and  the  Taube 
shot  forward  and  downward  in  a  slanting 
position  away  from  us,  bursting  into 
flames,  and  emitting  one  loud  report 
after  another.  It  had  received  a  shot 
in  its  tank.  We  heard  later  that  it  fell 
right  into  the  British  lines,  and  that 
two  men  who  had  somehow  escaped 
death  were  brought  in  prisoners,  but 
they  buried  the  third  occupant  of  the 
Taube  where  he  fell. 

No  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  all 
the  next  day,  and  word  came  that  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  off  with  tremend- 
ous losses.  That  day  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  Saint  Omer,  and  services 
were  held  in  all  the  churches,  where  the 
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people  offered  up  thanksgiving  that  the 
advance  on  Calais  had  been  checked. 

A  Convent  in  War-Time 

What  a  contrast  now  was  our  life  in 
the  convent !  By  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  day's  work  was  practically 
finished.  All  the  aged  men  and  women 
had  had  their  breakfasts  and  baths,  the 
beds  had  been  made,  the  floors  swept 
and  scrubbed  to  an  incredible  whiteness, 
every  particle  of  dust  removed  from 
the  glistening  surfaces  of  furniture,  and 
the  garden  paths  severely  brushed.  A 
dignified  little  doctor  had  made  rounds 
to  see  that  none  of  the  aged  were  ailing, 
and  that  finished  the  day's  excitement. 

Not  one  ripple  from  the  seething  troop- 
filled  streets  outside  penetrated  the  stone 
walls  of  the  convent  to  distract  the 
sisters  from  their  prayers.  No  news- 
papers were  brought  in.  The  ( c  Latest 
news  from  the  front  "  was  never  dis- 
cussed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  extra 
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chaplet  recited  each  night  at  common 
prayers  there  would  have  been  no 
indication  at  all  that  France  was  at 
war. 

One  of  the  sisters  was  to  have  visited 
her  family  in  August,  but  when  the  long- 
looked  -  forward  -  to  date  arrived  the 
Mother  Superior  sent  for  her,  and  told 
her  gently  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
venture  "  into  the  world  "  at  this  time. 
No  reason  was  given,  and  none  asked 
for.  Sceur  Gertrude  told  us  of  this  as 
she  laid  the  luncheon  table,  and  some 
sinful,  worldly  regret  crept  into  her  voice, 
although  she  tried  to  hide  it.  She  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  and  very 
pretty. 

"  But  I  shall  go  next  August,"  she 
said ;  "  though  how  to  wait  until  then 
for  news  of  my  three  brothers,  who  are 
all  of  an  age  to  fight,  may  God  teach  me 
patience!"  And  a  tear  trickled  down 
on  the  forks  she  held.  The  sisters  have 
absolutely  no  communication  with  their 
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families,  save  these  rare  and  uncertain 
visits. 

The  Mother  Superior  has  been  a  nun 
for  fifty  years, — forty-four  of  which  she 
has  spent  in  this  very  convent,  and, 
during  those  forty  -  four  years  she  can 
count  the  times  she  has  set  foot  in  the 
streets  of  Saint  Omer.  She  is  charming 
and  gentle,  with  the  complexion  and 
carriage  of  sixteen,  and  she  is  very  sure 
of  one  thing — that  one  cannot  serve  the 
Bon  Dieu  better  than  to  spend  all  one's 
life,  from  youth  to  old  age,  in  a  convent, 
and  perhaps  she  is  right. 

The  last  night  of  our  stay  in  the 
convent  we  were  awakened  towards 
midnight,  and  asked  to  come  quickly 
to  one  of  the  wards,  and  interpret  for 
some  English  military  patients  who  had 
been  brought  in.  The  sisters  were  tense 
with  excitement  at  thus  coming  in 
actual  contact  with  the  war,  and  Sceur 
Gertrude  whispered  that  she  would  stay 
close  beside  me,  and  that  the  moment 
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the  comfort  of  the  men  had  been  attended 
to,  I  should  ask  them  for  her,  if  they  had 
seen  anything  of  her  three  brothers. 
We  found  the  British  soldiers  sitting 
beside  their  beds  in  the  long,  empty 
ward.  There  was  an  officer  with  them, 
a  man  with  a  thin  clever  face,  white 
hair,  and  a  bearing  of  distinction.  He 
told  us  that  he  was  the  doctor  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  army,  and 
though  very  tired  he  seemed  more  con- 
cerned over  the  men  than  over  himself. 
The  soldiers  sat  there  on  the  stiff 
yellow  wooden  chairs,  hands  drooping 
limply  beside  them,  heads  fallen  forward, 
and  eyes  dull  and  listless.  Not  one  spark 
of  life  could  be  seen  on  their  young  faces. 
"  Were  thev  wounded  ?  " — "No." 
"  Were  they  hungry  ?  "— "No." 
'  Had  they  pain  anywhere  ?  " — "  Yes, 
pain  in  the  chest." 

'Did  they  want  anything?" — "Yes, 
they  wanted  to  be  left  alone  that  they 
might  sleep." 
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We  helped  them  to  undress.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  absolute  exhaus- 
tion. They  were  numb  with  cold,  they 
were  dirty,  and  thirsty,  and  hungry, 
yet  they  preferred  to  sleep  rather  than 
anything  else.  They  complained  of 
nothing  save  the  "  pain  in  the  chest," 
which  appeared  to  be  a  condition  of 
their  exhaustion.  Just  as  one  of  them 
closed  his  eyes,  he  murmured  : 

"  The  battle  of  the  Marne  is  over,  we 
won  !  " 

They  were  of  the  troops  from  the 
Marne  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  we  left 
the  ward,  and  the  tired  -  out  British 
soldiers  were  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep 
of  exhaustion.  The  first  rays  of  a  cold 
sunrise  were  breaking  over  the  pear 
garden.  Shadowy  figures  of  the  sisters, 
their  prayer-beads  in  their  hands,  their 
heads  bowed,  disappeared  into  the  chapel 
to  attend  an  early  mass.      The  cloister 
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echoed  silently  with  the  faint  sound 
of  hymns.  From  the  upper  windows, 
through  iron  gratings,  one  could  see  the 
ruins  of  a  mighty  Gothic  church,  de- 
stroyed during  the  Revolution  of  1793. 
It  cast  its  shadows  darkly  over  the  troop- 
filled  streets.  We  heard  the  constant 
passing  footsteps  of  refugees,  the  distant 
roar  of  cannon.     A  dog  howled. 

A  cruel,  sinister  monster  seemed  hover- 
ing over  the  world,  and  dark  storm- 
clouds  gathered  in  the  sky. 

British  Tommies 

The  next  morning,  what  seemed  like 

the  whole  British  army  arrived  in  Saint 

Omer.     They  came  in  by  foot,  by  horse, 

and  by  train.     When  the  trains  pulled 

into  the  station,   out  tumbled  millions 

of  Tommies,  and  in  a  flash  every  Tommy 

was  burying  his  face  in  a  pail  of  water 

from  the  station  pump — nice  collapsible 

duck  pails — and  having  a  good  wash. 

The  station  of  the  little  French  town 
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swarmed  with  them — Tommies  washing, 
Tommies  shaving,  Tommies  writing  post- 
cards home,  Tommies  drinking  hot  coffee, 
provided  by  the  Red  Cross  workers,  and 
one  Tommy  asking  a  little  French  girl 
who  spoke  English  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  miss,  the  age  of 
that  ruined  church  yonder  ?  " 

Then  nice  clean  Tommies,  with  smooth 
faces,  swarmed  over  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  called  insulting  messages  to 
dirty-bearded  Tommies,  on  tired,  dusty 
horses,  who  had  not  yet  sighted  a  pump. 
That  was  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon there  were  no  more  dirty  Tommies 
in  Saint  Omer,  but  the  town,  the  country, 
the  hillside,  and  the  waving  fields  were 
filled  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with 
nice  clean  Tommies  walking  about  and 
taking  a  rest  "  after  the  Marne." 

We  passed  a  huge  square  where 
hundreds  of  kilted  figures,  while  await- 
ing marching  orders,  were  engaged  in 
the  delightful  occupation  of  exchanging 
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"  souvenirs  "  with  pretty  French  girls, 
of  every  age,  from  two  to  twenty — the 
two  -  year  -  olds  stretching  out  pink  fists 
towards  the  uniform  buttons,  and  gurg- 
ling "  Papa  !  "  to  the  huge  amusement 
of  the  Tommies. 

Quite  suddenly  word  was  passed 
around,  and  all  these  stalwart  heroes  of 
the  Marne  became  round  khaki  balls, 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  with  their  knees 
drawn  up  and  faces  ducked  downward. 
A  Taube  was  flying  overhead  !  Taubes 
cannot  see  khaki  balls  so  far  beneath 
them,  but  they  can  easily  see  upturned 
faces,  so  the  command  is  given  to 
"  duck,"  and  soldiers  never  crane  into 
the  air  when  they  hear  the  ominous 
whirring  sound. 

This  particular  Taube  dropped  six 
bombs  in  the  next  two  minutes.  One 
fell  about  a  square  away  from  the  khaki 
balls,  and  one  fell  into  the  quarters 
which  had  been  prepared  for  General 
French,  who  arrived  the  next  day.     We 
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saw  the  table  in  his  office  piled  high  with 
broken  glass  from  the  shattered  windows, 
and  outside  in  the  courtyard  a  huge 
hole  torn  up.  We  also  saw  a  British 
monoplane  come  out  of  the  clouds  and 
chase  off  the  Taube,  but  all  the  noise 
and  confusion,  the  running  about  and 
commotion,  made  scarcely  any  impres- 
sion on  the  Marne-hardened  Tommies, 
who  rose  to  their  feet,  lit  their  cigarettes, 
and  looked   about   for   other   souvenirs 

quite  coolly. 

Lille 

At  Calais  we  met  an  English  lady 
who  had  been  nursing  at  Lille,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  I  repeat  the  story  she 
told  us. 

"...  Lille  became  a  scene  of  horror 
after  the  second  bombardment.  On  the 
streets,  and  in  the  houses,  even  in  the 
cellars,  the  shell-fire  mowed  down  its  vic- 
tims, and  fire  broke  out  in  new  sections 
of  the  city.  Opposite  a  church  stood  a 
house,    the   iron-barred   cellar   windows 
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of  which  looked  upon  the  street,  and 
to  one  of  these  windows  came  a  man 
screaming  for  aid  ;  behind  him,  in  the 
shadows,  clustered  the  faces  of  his 
children  and  servants,  terrified ;  the 
house  was  burning  over  their  heads.  A 
priest  dashed  across  from  the  church, 
and  with  an  axe  began  to  break  the  iron 
bars.  He  was  struck  dead  by  a  shell. 
At  once  another  priest  had  taken  his 
place,  and  presently  the  fainting  family 
were  dragged  out  from  the  cellar,  and 
helped  over  the  road  and  into  the  church. 
"  After  the  bombardment,  and  while 
every  one  helped  to  subdue  the  flames, 
all  the  wounded  were  placed  in  the 
larger  hospitals,  the  doors  of  which  were 
well  guarded  by  German  soldiers,  while 
in  the  smaller  hospitals  were  quartered 
the  German  troops.  My  little  hospital 
was  thus  a  thing  of  the  past ;  so,  having 
nothing  to  do,  I  went  to  see  the  German 
staff  officer,  and  to  ask  for  a  safe-conduct 
to  leave  the  city. 
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"  I  had  to  wait  in  a  baker's  shop 
opposite  his  headquarters  for  over  three 
hours  before  I  could  see  him.  A  very 
old  woman  was  baking  bread  as  fast 
as  she  could,  and  attending  to  the 
customers  also.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
every  second  customer  was  an  old  old 
lady  ;  the  proprietress  seemed  to  know 
them  all  intimately  ;  she  called  them 
all  6  Mademoiselle.'  They  talked  of  the 
horrors  of  the  war,  and  recalled  incidents 
of  the  war  of  1870,  which  they  all 
remembered. 

"  German  officers  and  soldiers  came 
in  too,  and  the  poor  old  ;  Mademoiselles  ' 
crept  out,  turning  their  faces  away,  so  as 
not  to  be  obliged  to  look  at  them.  After 
a  while  I  became  so  nervous  with  wait- 
ing that  I  begged  the  old  lady  to  give 
me  something  to  do.  She  asked  me  to 
6  mind  the  store,'  and  together  we  drove 
a  brisk  trade. 

"  The  German  soldiers  who  came  in 
were  all  over  thirty.     Some  were  rough 
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and  brutal,  grabbing  their  bread,  and 
grudging  the  price ;  but  others  were 
gentle,  with  sad,  uneasy  faces,  and  to 
these  I  spoke  in  their  own  tongue. 
They  invariably  got  on  the  subject 
of  their  wives  and  children,  but  the 
minute  an  officer  came  in  they  shrank 
out  as  quickly  as  they  could  go.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  an  officer,  a 
Hanoverian,  who  spoke  English  almost 
more  perfectly  than  an  Englishman. 
He  seemed  very  proud  of  his  army  and 
of  his  country,  which  he  said  led  the 
world  in  science,  art,  music,  and  all 
civilisation.  He  became  very  earnest, 
emphasising  his  remarks  by  beating  the 
air  with  a  '  petit  pain,'  and  denouncing 
England  as  a  money  -  grabbing,  com- 
mercial country. 

"  '  All  Englishmen  are  stolid  and  stiff,' 
he  said.  '  They  do  not  appreciate  the 
finer  phases  of  living ;  their  souls  are 
heavy,  and  they  drink  themselves  stupid 
with  their  eternal  whiskies  and  sodas.' 
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"  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
destruction  in  France  and  Belgium  as  a 
sample  of  German  highness  of  soul. 

"  '  The  civil  fired  upon  us  !  '  was  his 
answer  and  excuse,  as  though  the  whole 
situation  had  been  cleared  up  !  '  But 
our  emperor  will  begin,  this  winter,  to 
have  the  two  countries  set  to  rights, 
rebuild  the  Rheims  Cathedral,  and  all 
that.  We  have  very  fine  new  guns  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  England  ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  getting  to  Calais  now, 
when  the  war  will  be  over  !  ' 

"  Another  German  officer  came  in, 
but  there  was  no  bread  left  for  him. 

He  was  the  Count  von  V ,  and  he 

had  been  a  visitor  in  our  house  in 
London.  He  was  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed to  see  me,  and  asked  in  quite 
a  drawing-room  voice  for  the  health  of 
my  family.  He  spoke  with  admiration 
of  the  British  pluck  in  battle,  and  said 
that  the  Scots  were  regular  '  War  Devils.' 

"  '  What  a  pity  it  is,'  he  said,  '  that 
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they  are  not  marching  to  victory  with 
us,  in  our  glorious  army,  instead  of 
joining  hands  with  the  Russian  bar- 
barians.' Then  with  anger  :  '  But  now 
we  shall  make  an  example  of  England 
before  the  civilised  world.  There  will  be 
no  quarter  for  any  Englishman ;  the 
heel  of  the  conqueror  will  be  their 
reward.' 

"  Quite  suddenly  his  angry  face 
changed.  '  Do  you  know  that  I  am 
now  a  father  ?  I  hope  my  wife  will 
call  the  baby  Edith.     I  love  that  name  !  ' 

"  '  You  have  not  been  wounded  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

"  '  No,'  he  answered,  looking  worried  ; 
c  but  I  am  ill  and  very  tired.  Twelve 
hours  a  day  and  often  longer  in  the 
saddle.  Opium  water  for  dinner,  lunch, 
and  breakfast ;  it  gives  me  pains  in  my 
stomach.  When  do  you  think  the  old 
party  will  have  another  batch  of  buns 
cooked  ?  ' 

"  The  general,  whom  I  saw  at  last,  was 
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very  gruff,  and  would  not  listen  to  me 
at  all.  He  was  at  the  door,  ready  to 
leave,  when  I  was  shown  in,  and  when  I 
asked  for  a  conveyance  to  leave  Lille, 
he  answered  impatiently,  '  Ganz  un- 
moglich !  '  There  were  three  officers 
with  him,  and  they  all  seemed  ashamed 
of  his  brusqueness,  one  even  stopping 
behind  to  say  : 

"  '  Pardon,  Madam,  he  is  very  tired, 
as  well  as  much  occupied,  and  has  re- 
ceived disquieting  news  from  the  Calais 
front.' 

"  That  day  I  lunched  in  the  hospital 
to  which  my  patients  had  been  removed. 
When  I  said  c  Good-bye,'  even  the 
Germans  seemed  sorry  that  I  was  going, 
and  one  of  them  said  : 

'  When  the  war  is  over  I  shall 
send  you  a  picture  of  my  little  daughter 
Gertrude,  if  you  do  not  think  it  a 
presumption  !  ' 

"  In  all  my  career  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  I  have  found  that  it  is  rarely  the 
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simple  soldier  who  offers  discourtesies 
to  those  of  the  Allies  who  care  for 
them. 

'  As  I  was  leaving  the  ward  with  a 
heavy  heart,  in  spite  of  myself  I  had 
to  laugh  at  something  I  heard.  A 
slightly  wounded  German  in  high  spirits, 
who  spoke  English,  was  receiving  a 
dressing  from  a  French  nurse,  who  spoke 
English  also,  but  very  little.  He  was 
relating  his  experiences,  and  here  is  one 
of  them  : 

" '  Our  noble  army  had  carried  all  before 
it,  and  taken  seven  hundred  thousand 
British  prisoners,  who  preferred  to  give 
themselves  up  rather  than  to  fight. 
Presently  we  came  upon  a  troop  of 
English  infantry  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  .  .  . 
They  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  us 
that,  casting  down  their  guns  and  knap- 
sacks, they  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  so 
fast  that  our  cavalry  who  went  in  pursuit 
lost  sight  of  them  almost  immediately ! ' 

"  ;  Bien  oui,'   said  the  French  nurse 
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loyally,  thinking  she  had  heard  the 
English  receive  a  high  compliment.  c  Hi 
haf  hear  zat  ze  Henglish  are  ze  mos 
quick  runner  in  ze  worl'  !  '  " 

The  French  Reservists 

It  was  in  the  Calais  railway  station 
that  we  talked  to  the  French  Reservists. 
They  were  weather  -  beaten,  they  were 
dirty,  and  their  faces  were  covered  with 
the  hair  of  weeks.  They  were  men  of 
over  thirty-five  years,  bent  with  toil  and 
anxious- eyed,  yet  they  were  curiously 
gentle,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  how  grate- 
ful they  were  at  being  noticed. 

Dashing  soldiers,  handsome  soldiers, 
wounded  soldiers  strolled  about  waiting 
for  trains,  either  coming  from  or  going 
to  the  front,  their  costumes  quickly 
denoting  which.  A  big  young  English- 
man, his  arm  in  a  sling,  wore  the  grey 
cloak  of  a  German  cavalry  officer  ;  a 
little  Frenchman  was  almost  buried  in 
a  khaki  greatcoat ;    important  -  looking 
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boys,  of  the  very  latest  class,  walked 
around  with  serious  faces  ;  while  from 
the  trains  stepped,  past  the  admiring 
guards,  mud-splashed  heroes  just  from 
the  trenches.  They  were  all  figures  of 
interest,  and  much  notice  was  being 
paid  to  them. 

Down  by  the  door,  standing  close 
together  in  the  keen  wind,  their  guns 
and  knapsacks  piled  about  them,  receiv- 
ing no  attention  and  expecting  none, 
stood  the  French  Reservists  ;  and  back 
to  them,  with  their  anxious  eyes  and 
deprecating  manners,  we  were  irresistibly 
drawn. 

We  had  a  passionate  longing  to  protect 
them  in  some  way,  to  do  something  for 
them ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  do. 
Their  faces  lit  up  with  pleasure  as  they 
clustered  around  us,  and  spoke  of  their 
homes,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 

As  soldiers,  there  was  not  much  they 
could  do,  they  said.  Yes,  they  had  been 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  only  to  bury 
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the  dead  !  They  had  buried  thousands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons,  some  of  whom 
had  been  lying  there  for  fifteen  days. 
It  had  been  sad  work.  They  had  re- 
moved from  all  the  dead  soldiers  the 
metal  number,  the  pitiful  token  which 
would  eventually  tell  its  own  tale  to 
wives  and  mothers  in  distant  lands. 

They  were  all  being  shifted  now,  where, 
they  did  not  know.  It  was  very  cold 
at  night,  and  as  yet  they  had  received 
no  blankets.  The  regular  army  had 
blankets,  but "  We  are  only  Re- 
servists," they  said. 

They  did  not  seem  to  think  it  unfair 
that  no  blankets  had  come  to  them. 
This  was  war-time,  and  the  individual 
could  not  be  considered.  They  were 
Reservists,  old,  and  not  much  use,  and 
they  seemed  apologetic  about  it  ! 


PART   III 

GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  PARIS 

In  the  Paris  Hospitals — "  Val  de 
Grace  " 

It  was  at  the  hospital  "  Val  de  Grace," 
where  wounded  Germans  are  cared  for, 
that  I  saw  a  big  Prussian  peasant,  just 
a  clod  of  a  man.  His  unintelligent  face 
expressed  no  emotion  whatever,  he  had 
very  little  forehead,  but  a  huge  bulldog 
chin.  Here  was  a  man  who  would  carry 
out  instructions  like  a  machine,  question- 
ing nothing,  asking  nothing,  expecting 
nothing  but  his  daily  army  rations,  and 
accepting  the  dreary  discomforts  of 
trench  life  with  the  dogged  fortitude  of 
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his  kind.  He  was  willing  to  talk,  and 
during  the  dressing  -  hour  he  told  me 
about  young  Bayerhoffer,  who  lay  dying 
in  the  bed  beside  him. 

The  boy,  he  said,  was  seventeen  years 
old,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  had 
been  studying  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
Potsdam.  With  all  the  other  students 
he  had  been  drafted  at  once  into  the 
army,  and  had  been  given  the  rank  of 
sub-lieutenant. 

How  the  young  officer  had  stood  the 
march  through  Belgium  and  its  well- 
known  horrors  the  Prussian  did  not 
know,  as  until  a  certain  day  they  had 
not  been  thrown  together.  They  arrived 
in  France,  and  one  day,  with  a  superior 
officer  and  some  hundreds  of  men, 
received  instructions  to  take  a  French 
village  near  Lille.  Arriving  at  the 
village,  an  order  was  given  to  fire. 

What  followed  was  the  boy's  own 
fault,  said  the  Prussian.  If  he  had 
obeyed  orders   like   the  others  he  need 
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never  have  been  humiliated  before  his 
men ;  but  he  was  a  young  fool,  and  had 
suffered  in  consequence.  To  be  sure, 
during  the  firing  upon  the  French  village 
manv  women  and  children  had  been 
killed  in  the  streets,  but  this  was  war, 
and  what  else  could  they  expect  ? 
Soldiers  must  obey  their  orders.  Where 
would  army  discipline  be  if,  like  young 
Bayerhoffer,  they  had  all  dug  their 
bayonets  into  the  ground  and  refused 
to  fire  ? 

The  boy  had  been  punished  of  course. 
He  had  been  well  flogged  then  and  there, 
as  an  example  to  the  men,  and  he  had 
been  left  upon  the  ground  senseless 
where  he  fell.  The  Prussian  had  not 
seen  him  again,  until,  by  some  chance, 
he  had  been  placed  in  a  bed  next  to  him 
here  in  the  hospital.  The  boy  had  not 
regained  consciousness,  it  appeared,  and 
he  had  heard  the  doctors  wondering 
what  the  queer  wounds  were  from  which 
he  suffered  ! 

F 
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The  Eight  Zouaves 

Perhaps  the  story  of  the  eight  Zouaves 
is  known  to  everybody,  but  I  tell  it 
again,  just  as  I  heard  it  from  one  of 
themselves — the  only  one  left  alive — 
as  he  lay  in  the  long  ward  at  Lycee 
Jansen  Hospital. 

They  had  come  hurriedly  from  Africa 
to  fight  in  France.  They  had  stayed 
but  one  hour  in  Paris,  on  their  way  to 
Verdun.  Their  wives,  or  mothers,  or 
sweethearts,  as  the  case  might  be,  had 
met  them  at  the  station  ;  such  a  meeting, 
after  months  of  separation,  and  such  a 
parting  !  One  of  them  indeed  saw  for 
the  first  and  last  time  his  little  daughter, 
who  came  in  the  arms  of  her  nou-nou, 
her  little  two-days-old  face  all  puckered 
up  by  its  first  contact  with  outdoor  air. 

The  eight  Zouaves  went  to  Verdun, 
and  during  their  first  engagement  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Germans. 

Now,  quite  close  to  Verdun,  lay  some 
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French  trenches,  much  desired  by  the 
Germans,  who  had  been  trying  to  take 
them  for  weeks  without  success.  The 
French,  so  the  Germans  decided,  would 
never  fire  on  their  own  men ;  so  a  German 
force,  protected  by  a  shield  composed 
of  their  prisoners,  the  eight  Zouaves, 
marched  upon  the  desired  trenches. 

The  French  saw  the  force  approaching, 
and  cold  horror  settled  upon  their  hearts. 
But  what  had  happened  ?  Just  within 
speaking  distance  one  of  the  Zouaves 
took  a  step  forward,  and  raised  his  arm 
high  over  his  head. 

'  Tirez  done,  mes  gars,  pour  la 
France  ! "  he  cried,  and  the  French, 
with  pity  and  admiration  for  the  heroes 
struggling  in  their  hearts,  fired. 

The  trenches  were  saved. 

"  Come  and  take  your  Officer  !  " 

It  was  at  the  Canadian  Hospital  that 
this  story  was  told  me  by  a  merry-faced 
youngster  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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whom  no  amount  of  pain  from  the 
broken  arm  he  carried  could  subdue  for 
one  minute. 

For  weeks  he  had  lain  with  his  com- 
rades in  their  trenches  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  Germans  in  theirs.  An 
occasional  sally,  sniping,  etc.,  had  re- 
lieved the  monotony  on  both  sides, 
as  things  were  "  quiet '  just  then  on 
the  fighting  line.  Indeed,  British  and 
Germans  had  come  to  know  each  other 
quite  well  by  sight  (a  thing  which  has 
been  explained  to  me  by  psychologists 
as  being  very  bad  for  the  moral  of 
troops),  and  had  exchanged  jibes  and 
even  semi -friendly  conversations  across 
the  intervening  ground. 

It  was  during  a  sally  from  the  trenches 
one  afternoon  that  a  young  Canadian 
lieutenant  fell,  wounded  in  the  leg. 
When  both  factions  had  regained  cover, 
the  plight  of  the  lieutenant  was  seen  by 
British  and  Germans  alike,  and  presently 
a  white  flag  came  bobbing  out  of  the 
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German  trench.  A  message  was  shouted 
across,  "  Come  and  take  your  officer  !  ' 

There  was  no  response  from  the 
Canadian  side,  so  the  white  flag  appeared 
again  from  the  German  territory,  and 
the  same  voice  called  out  that  a  truce 
of  five  minutes  was  declared,  until  the 
young  lieutenant  should  be  removed. 

There  were  many  volunteers  from  the 
Canadian  side,  for  the  lieutenant  was  a 
favourite,  but  the  officer  in  charge  had 
seen  the  white  flag  abused  all  too  often 
to  risk  the  lives  of  his  men.  They  would 
wait  till  night  fell,  he  said,  before  the 
lieutenant  could  be  removed. 

Suddenly  the  Germans  seemed  to 
understand  the  situation,  and  out  of 
their  trenches  there  came  a  young 
Bavarian  officer,  a  big  handsome  giant, 
and  a  fine  target  for  bullets.  He  walked 
leisurely  across  the  ground  to  where 
the  lieutenant  lay,  and  placed  himself 
between  him  and  his  own  men. 

Then  the  khaki-clad  boys,  who  came 
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to  carry  their  lieutenant  back  to  the 
British  trench,  stopped  long  enough  on 
the  danger  line  to  shake  hands  with  their 
German  enemy,  amidst  clapping  and 
cheering  from  both  sides. 

The  Protectors  of  Paris 

In  the  same  house  where  we  live  in 
Paris  live  also  two  Corsican  brothers, 
who,  although  but  twenty-seven  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  can  boast  that 
their  aviation  numbers  are  22  and  26. 
Both  of  them  have  received  military 
decorations,  and  it  is  to  the  younger 
that  Parisians  owe  their  safety  from 
German  bombs  ;  he  flies  over  Paris  at 
night  and  turns  off  intruding  Taubes. 
Many  an  exciting  chase  he  and  his  com- 
rades have  given  the  Germans,  while  all 
Paris  slept  peacefully,  little  dreaming 
that  they  owed  their  lives  to  this  brave, 
reckless  boy. 

The  duties  of  the  elder  brother  take 
him   to   the   fighting   line.     In   France, 
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aeroplanes  and  motor  cars  work  in 
unison.  They  have  a  given  rendez- 
vous, subject  to  change,  according  to 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
cars  carry  bombs,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  for  the  'planes. 

All  day  long  the  airmen  circle  the 
heavens  watching  the  enemy,  and  drop- 
ping a  bomb  here  and  there,  where  it  will 
do  most  good.  The  Germans,  therefore, 
wait  till  night  falls  to  make  important 
movements  of  troops,  so  that  night- 
ascensions  become  necessary. 

By  the  use  of  clever  projectors  the 
airmen  can  watch  enemy  manoeuvres 
even  during  the  blackest  night.  Some- 
times bullets  whiz  upwards,  aimed  at 
the  light  of  the  projectors,  and  some- 
times lives  are  lost  during  the  night- 
watches  ;  but  oftenest  the  machines 
make  marvellous  escapes. 

When  things  are  quiet  the  'planes 
come  down  from  the  sky,  and  turn  into 
tents,  by  the  simple  device  of  hanging 
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canvas  over  the  wings.  The  men  sleep 
snugly  in  these  tents,  while  chauffeurs 
sleep  in  their  cars. 

Not  long  ago  two  French  soldiers,  in 
a  car  full  of  bombs,  came  full  upon  a 
party  of  Uhlans  at  a  turn  in  the  road. 
The  car  was  pulled  up  with  such  force 
that  it  fell  over  on  its  side,  and  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred,  so  that  when  the 
airmen,  who  had  witnessed  the  accident, 
arrived  on  the  scene,  not  one  trace  of 
the  French  chauffeurs,  nor  of  the  Uhlans, 
was  left  on  the  smoke-blackened  road. 

One  day  an  important  mission  took 
the  Corsican  aviator  to  Mulhouse.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  border  a  thick  fog 
blurred  his  direction,  so,  cautiously  de- 
scending in  a  field,  where  he  saw  a 
labourer  at  work,  he  called  out  and  asked 
the  man  where  he  was.  The  aviator 
asked  the  question  in  French,  but  the 
farmer  responded  in  German,  and  said 
that  this  was  Mulhouse,  and  yonder  the 
German  Barracks. 
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Sure  enough,  down  the  road  came  a 
sentry,  in  a  spiked  helmet,  and  before 
the  machine  was  well  on  its  upward 
flight  a  perfect  rain  of  bullets  was 
directed  at  it.  Now,  however,  the  fog 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  friend,  and 
the  French  aviator  escaped  unhurt. 

Curiously  enough,  although  living  in 
the  same  house  with  the  Corsican,  we 
did  not  see  him  again  after  he  told  us 
of  his  narrow  shave  until  one  hot  after- 
noon, months  later,  when  we  dragged 
ourselves  wearilv  over  the  sun-baked 
Serbian  fields  to  the  place  where  we 
saw  an  aeroplane  alighting,  in  the  far- 
away little  town  of  Valjevo.  To  our 
mutual  surprise,  out  of  the  car  stepped 
our  next  -  door  neighbour  from  Paris, 
though  neither  of  us  had  known  that 
the  other  was  in  Serbia. 

Des  Invalides 

If  the  sadness  of  the  war  had  cast  a 
pall  over  Paris  it   had   in  a  way  been 
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the  means  of  rekindling  vitality,  and 
renewing  youth,  in  certain  saddened 
old  hearts,  and  of  giving  them,  as  it 
were,  a  new  dignity — another  lease  of 
life.  These  were  the  old  soldiers  resid- 
ing at  des  Invalides. 

Before  the  war  there  had  been  some 
talk  of  closing  des  Invalides,  and  of 
placing  the  men  in  some  smaller  and 
cosier  home.  But  now  there  was  no 
more  talk  of  closing.  There  would  be 
new  arrivals,  surely,  and  the  old  soldiers 
were  eagerly  anticipating  their  coming ! 
The  excitement  of  it  had  been  brewing 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Five  of  the  sixteen  old  soldiers  had 
fought  in  "  soixante  -  dix  "  ;  the  others 
were  crippled  in  Africa.  It  was  years 
since  a  new  arrival  had  come,  and  a 
drone-like  monotony  had  settled  over 
the  lives  of  the  old  men.  But  now, 
enemy  flags  and  cannons  were  beginning 
to  arrive  in  Paris,  and,  like  old  war- 
horses,  the  smell  of  powder  was  entering 
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into  the  blood  of  the  sixteen  aged 
warriors. 

How  they  lived  over  again  the  days  of 
their  youth  !  How  they  looked  forward 
to  telling  the  newcomers  the  whole  story 
when  thev  should  arrive  !  Animated  de- 
scriptions  of  Sedan  would  be  exchanged 
for  thrilling  accounts  of  "  the  Marne." .  .  . 
Tales  of  the  siege  of  Paris  would  be  the 
reward  of  exact  accounts  of  "  Mons." 
These  men,  who  had  lived  for  so  many 
years  with  an  empty  sleeve  or  a  wooden 
leg  as  a  constant  reminder  of  what  older 
generations  were  forgetting,  and  what 
younger  generations  never  really  under- 
stood, were  thrilled  with  an  absorbing 
interest  now,  and  had  become  the  object 
of  respectful  love  and  admiration  from 
all  the  Allied  world. 

No  longer  were  they  the  mere  curiosi- 
ties to  whom  tourists,  visiting  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon,  thoughtlessly  passed  a  sou 
or  two  as  their  carriage  -  doors  were 
opened  at  the  great  gates.     These  light- 
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hearted  strangers  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  the  horrors  of  a  war  that 
had  never  touched  them  ;  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  regarded  the  old 
men  with  unseeing  eyes  !  Neither  was 
it  very  surprising  that,  from  having  had 
their  day  as  heroes  wounded  in  their 
country's  defence,  the  old  men  had  come 
to  be — perhaps  not  exactly  objects  of 
charity  but  still, — just  tiresome  old 
fellows,  living  as  it  were  at  the  country's 
expense.  Who  can  say  indeed  that  our 
children  will  not  regard  the  glorious 
wounded  of  to-day  just  as  thoughtlessly 
as  we  have  regarded  these  once  dashing 
young  warriors  ?  No  wonder  the  old 
men  had  become  somewhat  timid,  that 
they  accepted  the  sou  or  two  we  threw 
them,  gratefully,  knowing  themselves 
to  be  "  back  -  numbers  "  in  the  great 
modern  sea  of  seething  interests. 

One  by  one  the  old  soldiers  had  seen 
their  comrades  laid  away.  They  had 
come  out  of  their   timid  retirement  to 
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don  the  old  uniform  and  some  of  the 
old  fire  and  spirit,  to  follow  the  cortege 
through  the  Paris  streets.  As  they 
walked,  their  old  eyes  were  moist  with 
the  memory  of  how  he  had  looked,  this 
silent  figure,  that  day  so  long  ago  when 
at  their  side  he  had  charged  the  enemy 
with  a  fine  courage,  and  of  how  he  had 
fought  like  a  tiger,  until  the  cruel  bullet 
had  blasted  for  ever  all  his  fine  ambitions, 
his  rosy  dreams  of  a  splendid  future,  and 
left  him  helpless  on  the  battlefield, 
blasted  in  the  moment  of  his  brightest 
hopes.  He  had  had  his  little  day, 
perhaps,  when  convalescence  had  per- 
mitted him  to  limp  once  more  through 
the  beloved  Paris  streets, — his  brief 
day  as  his  country's  hero, — but  other 
interests  had  come  into  the  lives  of 
his  compatriots,  as  his  few  interests 
fell  from  his.  The  same  unseeing  eyes 
which  had  regarded  the  old  soldiers 
had  regarded  the  gradual  influx  of 
Germans    into    France.      Commerce    is 
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commerce.  Who  can  sav  for  certain 
that,  ten  years  hence,  our  own  country 
will  not  be  overrun  with  Germans 
again  ?  We  forget  so  easily,  when 
Commerce  and  Trade  are  the  main 
considerations. 

And  so  the  poor  old  soldiers,  walking 
behind  the  carriage  which  bore  their 
comrade  to  his  last  resting-place,  had 
little  enough  to  look  forward  to,  save 
their  own  last  journey  through  the  Paris 
streets.  Suddenly  a  new  and  vivid 
interest  had  entered  their  lives  ! 

Enemy  flags  and  cannons  had  come 
to  des  Invalides,  and  all  Paris,  as  well 
as  all  strangers  in  Paris,  were  coming  to 
see  them  ! 

The  enemy  banners  and  cannons  were 
the  interesting  events  of  the  day,  but 
they  took  second  place  to  the  glorious 
old  soldiers.  People  were  coming  from 
all  France  to  des  Invalides,  and  their 
first  question  at  the  great  gates  was  not, 
"  Where  are  the  flags  ?  "  but  "  Where 
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are  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  soixante- 
dix  ?  " 

At  the  Great  Gate  a  nice  old  soldier 
permits  the  crowd  to  enter  decorously 
over  the  gravel  paths,  as  far  as  the  door 
of  the  Tomb.  The  Guardian  of  the 
Tomb  is  very  strict  and  martial  in  his 
picturesque  cloak.  He  is  an  "  Ancient 
Chasseur  d'Afrique,"  and  he  left  his  leg 
in  Tunis  eighteen  years  ago.  "  Take 
your  hat  off,  if  you  please,  Monsieur,"  he 
repeats  to  an  awe- stricken  Provincial, 
who  has  forgotten  this  little  formality. 

To  special  old  friends  the  guardian 
tells  a  proud  secret :  he  tells  it  in  a  low 
"  aside."  The  post-card  vendor  in  the 
court  has  some  cards  with  some  pictures 
of  himself  holding  a  Pomeranian  banner, 
to  the  top  of  which  an  Iron  Cross  is 
affixed !  One  hastens  to  buy  one  of 
these  trophies,  one  compliments  the 
guardian  on  his  honour,  and  one  enters 
the  Tomb  of  Napoleon. 

Yes,   there  are  the   German  banners 
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affixed  in  the  choir-loft,  and  drooping 
downward  in  full  view ;  heavy  satin 
flags — emblems  of  death,  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silk,  but  torn  and  stained  with 
blood.  Hundreds  of  civilised  people  are 
here  to  see  them,  some  kneeling  in  prayer, 
their  eyes  upturned,  their  beads  in  their 
hands.  Of  what  are  they  thinking,  as 
they  pray  ?  Others  are  walking  about, 
others  stand  in  groups  talking,  and  on 
one  of  these  groups  my  attention  is  fixed. 
Four  wounded  soldiers  compose  it ;  they 
are  with  a  French  nurse  in  white, — white 
shoes,  white  frock,  white  gloves,  and  a 
pure,  beautiful  white  face.  The  blue 
cloak  and  coif  she  wears  only  accentuate 
the  whiteness  of  the  impression  she  gives. 
They  are  talking  of  the  flags. 

The  Belgian.  "  You  see  that  one, 
third  from  the  end  ?  It  was  taken  from 
the  stiff,  dead  fingers  of  the  enemy  who 
had  protected  it  with  his  life." 

The  Moroccan.  "  Some  of  them  are 
verv  brave  !  " 
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The  Englishman.  "Brave,  yes;  but  I 
cannot  forget  the  white  flag  with  which 
they  lured  four  hundred  of  my  comrades 
to  a  trapped  death,  nor  how  they  shelled 
the  ambulances.  Brave,  perhaps,  they 
are.     It's  not  for  me  to  deny  it." 

The  Frenchman.  "  There  are  brave 
in  every  nation  !  " 

The  Nurse.  "  May  God  protect  the 
flags  and  cannons  of  la  France,  or  see 
them  crushed  and  torn  to  nothing,  before 
they  enter  dishonourably  upon  German 
soil!  " 

And  so  they  moved  off,  the  white 
nurse  and  the  four  mere  boys,  crippled 
and  marred  and  debarred  from  all  that 
life  holds  by  a  wanton  monster,  to  whom 
they  bore  no  ill-will. 

Where  the  Kings  Met 

One  day  an  errand  took  me  to  the 
Lycee  Pasteur  at  Neuilly,  where  the 
American  ambulance  is  installed.  On 
the  street  car  a  man  in  khaki  got  up  and 
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offered  me  his  seat.  His  voice  was  so 
distinctly  American  that  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  me  (one  can  lay  aside  some 
of  the  formalities  in  war-time),  so  I 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in  the 
British  army. 

He  was  not  in  the  army,  he  said,  but 
in  the  Red  Cross  Service.  He  was  going 
to  the  front  to  drive  a  motor  ambulance. 

"  It's  a  noble  work,"  said  I. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  he. 

"  Shall  you  remain  long  at  the  front  ?  " 

"  About  six  weeks,  I  think." 

"  What  paper  do  you  write  for  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  What !  "  he  gasped.  "  Are  you  one, 
too,  or  are  you  Sherlock  Holmes  ?  ' 
Then,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  he  pulled 
a  clever  little  flat  camera  out  of  his 
pocket,  to  show  me  ;  one  exactly  like  it 
was  in  my  own  pocket,  so  we  exchanged 
opinions  on  cameras  and  other  things. 

There  begins  to  be  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  lot  of  the  journalist  who, 
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until  recently,  if  "  caught  "  at  the  front, 
was  very  promptly  arrested.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  French  Government 
a  certain  number  of  journalists  are  taken 
at  intervals  to  the  firing  line,  where  they 
view,  under  the  eye  of  the  censor,  certain 
phases  of  the  war.  None  of  the  coveted 
invitations  reached  me,  but  this  in  no 
way  interfered  with  my  visit  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  which  I  made  on  the 
front  seat  of  a  motor  ambulance. 

The  firing  -  line  itself  is  never  very 
interesting.  There  is  little  enough  to 
be  seen  there,  though  much  to  be  heard 
in  the  way  of  shells  bursting,  and  the 
whining,  sighing  sound  they  make  as 
they  whiz  through  the  air. 

Several  miles  back  from  the  firing-line, 
therefore,  I  got  off  the  ambulance  at  a 
village  where  a  hospital  had  been  hastily 
installed.  It  was  a  little  deserted  village, 
with  a  dreary,  rain-soaked  atmosphere, 
lit  up  in  the  distance  by  the  dull  red 
glare     of    bursting    shells.  .  .  .  Weary 
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soldiers  were  putting  themselves  to  bed 
by  the  light  of  nickering  candles.  ...  I 
am  a  journalist,  and  I  found  the  situation 
profoundly  dramatic.  I  am  a  nurse, 
too,  and  I  said  some  silent  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  for  such  knowledge  as  I 
had  acquired,  through  some  years  spent 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

The  doctor  in  charge  of  this  hospital 
had  been  shot  through  the  arm  yesterday, 
and  was  himself  a  patient  in  one  of  the 
beds.  Three  nuns  composed  the  nursing 
staff,  and  I  began  to  help  them. 

Nearly  all  the  patients  had  broken 
arms  or  legs.  Some  were  so  badly  frost- 
bitten that  the  flesh  had  begun  to  fall 
from  their  hands  and  feet.  We  made 
splints  out  of  pieces  of  board,  and  "  leg 
extensions  "  by  cutting  the  soles  off  old 
boots  which  we  laced  around  the  ankle 
and  weighted  with  bricks  tied  to  the 
boot  by  a  system  of  ropes.  We  made 
dressings  with  bits  of  clean  old  linen, 
and  disinfected  by  touching  the  wounds 
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with  iodine,  a  splendid  emergency  drug. 
The  doctor  gave  orders  from  his  bed,  but 
the  old-boot  idea  for  "  extensions  "  was 
the  suggestion  of  a  French  soldier. 

Some  of  the  patients  were  so  exhausted 
by  cold  and  suffering  that  they  went 
to  sleep  while  being  dressed,  lulled  by 
the  unwonted  influence  of  warmth,  dry- 
ness, and  the  bed  beneath  their  weary 
bodies. 

There  was  one  Algerian  boy  named 
Andre,  who  had  a  broken  knee,  from  "a 
gaping  hole  in  which  we  took  out  bits 
of  shattered  bone.  We  made  him  a 
"  box  splint  "  from  the  sides  of  a  small 
packing-case.  He  was  very  white  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  He  stuffed  his  hand- 
kerchief into  his  mouth  to  keep  from 
crying  out  with  pain.  A  nun  gave  him  a 
bit  of  cotton  soaked  in  ether  to  smell ; 
he  took  the  handkerchief  from  his  mouth 
and  gasped,  over  and  over  again,  as 
we  worked,  "  Doucement,  doucement, 
doucement,  doucement,  mesdames."     A 
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soldier  in  the  next  bed  leaned  over  and 
offered  a  bit  of  chocolate  wrapped  in 
tinfoil  to  the  dying  boy — all  he  could  do 
to  show  his  sympathy.  A  nun  hurrying 
by  murmured,  "  Courage  et  patience, 
mon  enfant !  " 

Andre  died  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
and  a  few  hours  later  I  left  the  little 
hospital,  with  the  ambulance  which  had 
come  back,  bringing  seven  nurses  and 
the  new  doctor. 

It  was  very  cold  in  front  of  the 
ambulance  ;  the  wind  almost  tore  me 
from  my  seat  as  we  sped  along  the  river 
road.  I  felt  sorry  for  a  Belgian  woman 
who  was  hanging  out  her  washing  on  a 
barge  in  mid- stream.  We  passed  a  few 
motor  cars,  a  few  soldiers,  a  few  civilians. 
An  old  man  was  digging  in  his  garden  for 
late  potatoes,  and  not  far  from  his 
cottage  gate  two  officers  in  sombre  field 
uniforms,  alighting  from  two  motor  cars, 
met  and  shook  hands.  One  of  them 
wore    khaki,    and    the    red    cap -band 
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denoting  "  Staff " ;  the  other  was  a 
Belgian.  A  boy  of  nineteen,  or  there- 
abouts, in  officer's  uniform,  strolled  along 
with  an  older  officer.  Just  an  ordinary 
scene,  that  one  might  witness  anywhere. 
The  old  man  did  not  stop  digging  his 
potatoes,  the  woman  continued  calmly 
to  hang  out  her  wash  on  the  barge  in 
mid- stream,  .  .  .  and  yet  I  almost  fell 
from  the  front  seat  of  the  ambulance  in 
my  excitement,  and  quite  forgot  to  be 
cold,  for  I  had  recognised  Albert,  the 
Belgian  King,  shaking  hands  with  George 
the  Fifth  of  England,  while  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales  walked  along  towards 
them,  with  Sir  John  French. 

Darcey's  Brother 

I  read  somewhere  the  other  day  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
in  which  so  many  Americans  and  English 
have  enlisted  since  the  war  began.  It 
ran  :  "...  the  third  day  out  the  first 
English   volunteer    to    die    was    James 
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Potter,  who  was  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell,  which  also  wounded  two  other 
English  lads,  the  Darcey  brothers.  ..." 

On  Christmas  Day  this  was  recalled  to 
my  mind  when  I  came  upon  the  two 
brothers  in  that  hospital  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  known  as  Claridge's.  I  had 
entered  the  ward,  and  was  just  beginning 
to  admire  the  lovely  Christmas  decora- 
tions, when  quite  suddenly  a  loud  and 
awful  yell,  deep,  long,  and  ear-piercing, 
transfixed  me  where  I  stood. 

"  What  is  it  ?  '  I  gasped.  A  nurse 
glanced  up  at  the  clock. 

"  Ah,  it  is  just  five,"  she  said  calmly; 
"  the  patients  are  yelling  for  Darcey' s 
brother,"  and  she  told  me  about  the 
Darceys. 

To  Claridge's,  some  time  ago,  came 
Darcey,  big,  blond,  and  handsome, 
grievously  wounded.  He  waited  im- 
patiently while  the  doctors  examined 
him.  He  had  something  which  he  wished 
set  to  rights,  and   he   told   them  what 
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it  was,  gasping  for  breath  as  he  did  so, 
his  face  bathed  in  the  perspiration  of 
suffering. 

His  brother  had  joined  the  Foreign 
Legion  with  him  ;  they  had  fought  side 
by  side,  until  the  bursting  of  a  shell  had 
wounded  them  both.  Darcey's  brother 
had  been  struck  deaf  and  dumb  by  the 
shock  of  the  explosion,  so  that  he  could 
not  speak  and  tell  any  one  that  he  wished 
to  be  taken  to  the  same  hospital  for 
treatment  as  Darcey.  He  had  been  sent 
on  to  Normandy,  while  Darcey  himself 
had  been  carried,  protesting,  from  the 
train  at  Paris.  Could  not  the  doctors 
please  send  and  get  him  back,  from 
wherever  he  had  gone  to,  and  put  him 
right  here  in  the  next  bed,  so  that  they 
could  get  well  together  ? 

It  did  not  look  just  then  as  though 
Darcey  would  ever  see  his  brother  again 
in  this  world,  but  Dr.  Murray,  who  was 
always  full  of  quick  sympathy  for  the 
wounded,  inquired  at  once  into  the  affair. 
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It  took  her  three  weeks  to  locate  Darcey's 
brother,  in  a  little  Normandy  town. 

Darcey's  brother  was  brought  to  Paris. 
Pale,  thin,  and  very  tall,  he  arrived 
at  Claridge's  at  supper-time.  He  came 
into  the  ward  and  searched  all  the  faces 
he  saw  there  eagerly  ;  then  the  brothers 
saw  each  other.  Darcey  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  Darcey's  brother  took  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  shook  him  till  his  bones 
rattled. 

"  Old  man  !  "  said  Darcey,  saving  his 
life  by  grasping  the  strong  brass  bars 
of  his  bed,  for  he  was  not  yet  quite 
strong. 

Everybody  in  the  ward  was  smiling 
their  sympathy,  and  some  eyes  were  wet. 
Everybody  who  could  sat  up  to  "  look  ' 
— then,  quite  suddenly,  it  occurred  to 
everybody  that  perhaps  the  brothers 
might  not  care  for  so  much  attention, 
and  so  everybody  became  demonstra- 
tively interested  in  other  affairs. 

In    the   kitchen    suppers    were   being 
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served,  and  soon  the  supervising  nurse 
heard  insistent  voices  at  the  door. 
"  Darcey's  brother  has  no  soup  !  " 
"  Darcey's  brother  has  no  bread  !  " 
"  Darcev's  brother  has  no  fork  !  " 
Everybody  in  the  kitchen  began  carry- 
ing forks,   bread,   and  soup,   and  when 
the  nurse  entered  the  ward  a  few  minutes 
later,  where  Darcey's  brother  had  been 
put  to  bed  right  next  to  Darcey,  she  saw 
a  bedside  table  holding  six  bowls  of  soup, 
and   what   looked   like   a   mountain   of 
bread,  surrounded  by  an  army  of  forks. 

Now  Claridge's  was  quite  the  most 
interesting  of  hospitals,  and  the  Darcey 
brothers  were  quite  the  most  interesting 
patients. 

"  Darcey's  brother  must  hear  by 
Christmas,"  said  all  the  patients,  but, 
alas  !  Christmas  came,  and  still  the  big 
handsome  boy  turned  sadly  away  from 
the  piano,  where  a  lovely  French  girl 
was  playing  jolly  ragtime  music,  only  for 
him.     He  could  not  hear  a  note.     That 
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was  just  after  lunch.  The  big  wardful 
of  wounded  and  convalescent  soldiers 
were  terribly  depressed.  They  made 
vain  attempts  to  cheer  poor  Darcey  up. 
They  put  their  heads  together,  and 
arranged  for  the  long  and  awful  yell 
which  had  frozen  my  blood  in  front  of 
the  Christmas  tree. 

The  yell  was  arranged  to  occur  at  five 
o'clock  sharp.  Darcey's  brother  was 
not  in  the  secret,  but  at  five  o'clock  sharp 
he  suddenly  threw  his  hands  into  the 
air,  and  a  beaming  smile  chased  the 
sadness  from  his  face.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  shell  had  burst  over  him 
in  the  trench  he  had  heard  a  sound  ! 

The  terrific  yell  had  done  good  work, 
and  from  that  day,  little  by  little,  the 
boy  began  to  hear  again,  until  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  weeks  the  two  brothers 
left  the  hospital  well  and  sound.  The 
Darceys  were  themselves  again. 
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When  Prayers  were  Answered 

The  "Metro'  was  terribly  crowded 
that  day,  and  as  we  squeezed  our  way 
in  with  the  struggling  mass  of  humanity 
we  heard  an  indignant  little  French- 
woman saying  : 

"  Is  it  a  small  baby  you  would  squeeze 
to  death,  messieurs  et  mesdames  ?  " 

Back  against  the  doorway  leaned  a 
pale  young  woman,  holding  in  her  arms 
the  said  small  baby,  and  protecting  a 
two-years-old  girl  who  clung  to  her  knees. 

Immediately  the  Paris  crowd,  whose 
sympathies  are  always  so  quickly 
aroused,  pressed  backwards,  allowing 
the  air  to  circulate  again  around  the 
forlorn  little  family. 

The  mother  looked  scarcely  twenty- 
four  vears  old.  She  wore  a  cotton  frock, 
and  a  black  woollen  circular  shawl  which 
covered  her  head  and  shoulders.  The 
children  were  fat  and  sturdy  enough  ; 
to  each  little  coat  was  pinned  a  knot  of 
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coloured  ribbon — black,  yellow,  and  red. 
Ah  yes,  they  were  Belgians,  these  three  ! 

"  I'll  hold  the  baby  a  while,"  I  said  to 
the  mother,  and  she  gave  him  to  me 
gratefully. 

How  heavy  he  was,  this  fat  little 
Belgian  refugee!  The  mother  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him  snuggle  up  against 
me.  She  told  me  that  he  was  three 
months  old  and  clever  for  his  age.  He 
could  kick  out  with  his  little  feet  like  a 
baby  of  six  months,  he  had  a  dimple  on 
his  elbow,  he  was  a  good  baby,  too ; 
neither  he  nor  the  little  girl  gave  her 
any  trouble  at  all. 

"  Are  they  your  only  children  ?  '  I 
asked. 

The  mother's  face  saddened  and  she 
told  me  a  story.  Just  the  story  of  a 
little  home  broken  up  by  the  war, — her 
husband  called  to  arms,  her  flight  be- 
fore the  invading  German  hosts,  with 
hundreds  of  other  Belgians,  she  and  the 
three  children,  for  there  were  three  then  ; 
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they  had  left  their  little  home  in  a 
charette,  drawn  by  a  horse,  who  was  quite 
one  of  the  family.  A  bomb  had  fallen 
into  the  road  before  them  :  mad  con- 
fusion followed,  she  was  thrown  from 
the  charette,  and  when  she  picked  herself 
up  from  the  road  where  she  had  lain 
some  time,  half- stunned,  she  found  but 
two  of  her  children — Yvonne,  aged  four 
years,  was  missing. 

Kind  friends  had  helped  her  to  search 
the  fields  and  roadways,  but  Yvonne 
had  not  been  found.  Then  when  night 
began  to  fall,  and  when  every  one 
assured  her  that  the  child  had  been 
picked  up  and  carried  forward  by  those 
in  front,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded into  continuing  the  journey 
towards  Dunkirk. 

That  was  three  weeks  ago,  but  though 
all  the  towns  and  cities  between  there 
and  Paris  had  been  searched  in  turn,  no 
tidings  of  the  child  had  been  gained. 

She  had  some  monev,  the  little  mother, 
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her  own  and  her  husband's  savings ; 
the  two  children  left  her  should  want 
for  nothing,  and  she  was  praying  con- 
stantly to  le  Bon  Dieu  and  St.  Antoine, 
to  find  her  little  daughter,  and  let  them 
eat  their  Christmas  dinner  together. 
To-day  was  Christmas,  she  knew,  but 
still  early — only  two  o'clock. 

It  was  only  a  rough  crowd  of  "  Metro  ' 
travellers  who  listened  to  this  story, — 
women  with  shawls  on  their  heads,  men 
in  corduroys, — but  their  sympathy  was 
deep  and  sweet  and  generous.  Many 
were  the  sous  that  pressed  themselves 
into  the  ridiculous  little  pockets  of  the 
two  children. 

"  You  shall  bring  the  babies,  and  have 
dinner  at  my  house,"  said  the  woman 
who  had  first  protected  them.  "  I  live 
quite  close  by,  in  the  first  house  on 
the  Rue  de  Varenne  !  "  They  left  the 
"  Metro  "  together,  and  the  crowd  having 
thinned  out  we  two  found  a  seat  at  last. 

But    who    are    these    who    take    the 
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seat  opposite  ?  A  girl  of  four  years,  and 
a  rough,  kind-faced  boy  of  seventeen. 
The  girl  wore  a  knot  of  Belgian  ribbons 
pinned  to  her  coat ;  she  was  a  winsome, 
dimpled  lassie,  and  her  face  was  clean 
almost  as  far  back  as  the  ears.  An  un- 
skilled hand  had  brushed  the  outer  layer 
of  her  tangled  curls  ;  she  smiled  at  me, 
and  I  smiled  back.  She  leaned  over  and 
touched  my  hand  with  a  fat  little  fore- 
finger. 

"  Reste  tranquille,  Yvonne  !  "  said  the 
boy,  drawing  her  back. 

"  Yvonne  !  Is  Yvonne  your  child  ?  " 
I  demanded,  almost  too  excited  to 
breathe.  He  blushed,  and  said  she  was 
not  his  child,  which  was  ridiculously 
easy  to  see.  He  had  found  her  just 
three  weeks  ago,  sound  asleep  in  a 
charette,  drawn  by  a  lonely  horse,  who 
was  eating  grass  in  a  field  outside 
Dunkirk.  Together  the  child,  the  horse, 
and  himself  had  journeyed  to  Paris, 
following  the  trail  of  a  woman  he  had 
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heard  of  from  place  to  place,  as  search- 
ing for  a  child.  They  were  going  now 
to  the  Belgian  Legation,  to  see  what 
could  be  done. 

We  were  too  excited  to  speak,  but  we 
led  them  from  the  "  Metro  "  at  the  next 
station,  and  to  the  nearest  taxi  stand. 

"  The  First  House  on  the  Rue  de 
Varenne  !  "  rang  in  our  ears,  like  the 
voice  of  a  bursting  shell.  We  had  to  find 
out  which  end  of  the  Rue  de  Varenne; 
but  that  was  how,  with  the  boy  and 
Yvonne,  we  made  part  of  a  jolly  ring  of 
people,  dancing  around  a  Christmas  tree, 
about  thirty  minutes  later. 

Broken  Lives 

We  did  not  stay  in  Paris  long  after 
Christmas.  But  before  we  left  I  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  "  Front."  It  was 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  see 
anything  there,  and  my  visit  was  not 
the  success  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  black  failure. 
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That  is  how  I  came  to  be  sitting 
gloomily  alone  at  Dunkirk,  some  seven 
days  later,  in  a  train  bound  for  Paris. 
Travel  was  very  uncertain  now,  but  my 
train  was  headed  for  the  city  of  Light, 
and  said  to  be  leaving  at  9.15.  It  was 
now  10. 

I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Paris,  but  like 
so  many  other  unfortunate  journalists 
I  was  being  "  sent  back  from  the  Front  "  ; 
and  so  I  sat,  rage  and  despair  consuming 
me,  in  the  Paris  "  Express,"  which  would 
probably  make  the  seven-hour  journey 
in  two  days. 

How  I  resented  the  inflexible  power 
which  had  placed  me  here,  and  arranged 
that  I  should  stay  where  I  was,  until 
safely  inside  the  Gare  du  Nord,  by  the 
simple  device  of  sending  a  military  escort 
along  to  see  to  the  matter.  This  escort 
had  found  a  congenial  companion  in  the 
next  carriage,  and  together  they  smoked 
and  yarned,  and  mopped  their  brows 
with  bandanas. 
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Never  had  Fate  been  so  cruel  as  mine, 
never  had  hopes  been  so  blasted,  never 
had  heart  been  so  crushed.  So  miserable 
was  I  that  I  lacked  the  proper  spirit  to 
resent  the  entrance  of  another  traveller 
into  my  compartment. 

The  traveller  thumped  a  travelling- 
bag  into  the  netting  overhead,  and  sat 
down  in  the  window-seat  opposite  mine. 
A  middle  -  sized  mongrel,  greyish  in 
colour,  came  in  at  his  heels,  got  up  on 
the  seat  beside  him,  and  settled  down 
into  a  round  ball.  They  neither  spoke 
nor  barked. 

The  dog  went  to  sleep  with  one  eye 
open  and  suspiciously  fixed  on  me.  The 
man  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  ; 
his  shoulders  were  on  a  level  with  his 
ears,  his  mouth  drooped  at  the  corners, 
his  brows  were  drawn  together  in  an 
ugly  scowl.  How  I  hated  him  !  I  hoped 
that  he  had  a  corn  on  the  foot  so  close 
to  mine  and  that  I  might  soon  step  on  it. 
I  longed  to  see  him  yell  with  rage.  .  .  . 
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I  imagined  how  his  mouth  would  look 
when  distorted  with  pain.  ...  I  pictured 
myself  coining  out  of  my  abstraction 
long  enough  to  mutter  a  false  "  Pardon, 
Monsieur  !  " 

An  evil-faced  conductor  leered  in  upon 
us,  a  porter  entered  with  a  brown  leather 
bag,  and  two  silent,  preoccupied  girls, 
who  tipped  him  and  sat  down  beside 
me. 

A  cold,  damp  draught  fanned  our  feet, 
but  no  one  closed  the  door.  A  thin 
drizzle  of  rain  beat  in  through  the 
window,  but  no  one  shut  the  window. 
Sparkling  drops  of  water  gathered  on 
the  right  cheek  of  the  man  opposite  me, 
and  my  own  left  shoulder  felt  cold  and 
wet.  The  physical  discomfort  was  like 
balm  to  my  tortured  soul.  I  had  no  wish 
for  creature  comforts. 

A  young  British  officer  came  to  the 
door,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  who  bade 
him  brief  and  restrained  leave-takings 
before  hastening  away.     The  officer  sat 
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down  in  the  corner  beside  the  two  girls, 
on  whom  he  partly  turned  his  back,  and 
indulged  in  what  looked  like  a  fit  of  the 
sulks. 

A  policeman  now  escorted  in  two  dirty 
individuals,  with  black  finger-nails,  long 
beards,  and  unseasonable  straw  hats. 
He  motioned  them  into  the  seat  beside 
the  dog. 

"  Go  straight  to  Calais,"  said  the 
policeman.  "  If  you  attempt  to  leave 
this  compartment  before  you  arrive,  you 
will  be  arrested  and  shot.  Remember 
you  are  being  watched  !  " 

Instant  interest  electrified  us  all  at 
these  strange  words  !  The  two  girls 
leaned  forward.  The  dog  opened  the 
other  eye,  and  barked.  The  man  sat 
up  very  straight.  The  officer  leapt  to 
his  feet. 

You   too  !  "   we   all   gasped  in   one 
breath. 

You  too  !  "  they  answered  as  one  ! 

Immediately   the   carriage   became   a 
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bedlam  of  excited  voices,  each  one  trying 
to  be  the  first  to  pour  his  story  into 
understanding  ears.  It  was  the  British 
officer  who  gained  the  day. 

"  All  I  did,"  he  said  wrathfully,  "  was 
to  write  a  letter  to  my  father.  He  let 
it  get  into  the  papers,  and  I  pay  the 
price  of  being  sent  home  to  England, 
practically  disgraced,  certainly  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  whole  world  !  " 

'  We,"  chimed  in  quickly  the  two 
newcomers,  before  the  Englishman  could 
resume,  and  who  now  turned  out  to  be 
young  Italian  correspondents,  not  really 
villainous-looking,  but  only  dirty  and 
neglected — "  we  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  for  two  months  (they 
pointed  to  their  straw  hats).  They  gave 
us  no  water  to  wash  with,  they  stole  our 
razors,  they  destroyed  our  notes  and 
cameras,  and  would  have  shot  us  had 
we  not  escaped  into  the  British  lines, 
where  we  were  at  first  taken  for  spies. 
They  locked  us  up  in  a  butcher  shop, 
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full  of  fleas.  We  were  cold,  we  were 
bitten,  we " 

But  here  they  were  interrupted  by  my 
vis-a-vis,  who  could  wait  no  longer  for 
his  turn. 

"  Me,"  he  snapped,  "  I  have  been 
arrested  and  kept  in  a  barn  with  German 
prisoners,  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  I 
am  John  Jones  the  author,  and  I  came  to 
Europe  to  write  a  history  of  the  war. 
My  last  book  is  in  its  fifth  edition,  but  in 
spite  of  that  I  have  been  deprived  of  a 
number  of  valuable  notes  and  photo- 
graphs, which  were  burned  before  my 
eyes.  It  did  no  good  to  tell  them  that 
I  was  John  Jones.  I  have  been  cold  and 
thirsty,  and  suffered  from  hunger,  when 
I  could  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of 
bully  beef.  I  have  been  taken  all  across 
the  country  in  a  cattle  car.  I  have 
been  insulted.  I  am  going  to  Paris 
now  to  see  the  ambassador.  I  shall 
insist  on  an  international  apology,  I 
shall  demand  my  rights  as  an  American 
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citizen !  "  The  dog  growled  and  showed 
his  teeth. 

"  We,"  wailed  the  two  girls,  who  had 
been  waiting  eagerly  for  a  chance — 
"  we  have  had  to  sign  papers,  promising 
that  we  will,  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly, communicate  to  the  Press  any- 
thing that  we  have  seen.  We  who  have 
been  in  the  trenches  and  witnessed  the 
two  armies  fighting  with  bayonets  for 
the  possession  of  a  village.  We  who 
have  approached  so  near  the  Germans 
that  we  snapshotted  a  man,  whom  we 
feel  almost  sure  was  General  von  Kluck  ; 
we  who  have  been  in  a  church  when  a 
bomb  fell  on  it,  who  have  been  in  Arras 
during  a  bombardment,  and  we  may 
not  write  a  word  of  it,  nor  even  tell  a 
word  of  it  all,  to  a  single  soul !  "  .  .  .  Here 
righteous  anger  over  their  wrongs  caused 
them  to  become  inarticulate,  and  they 
wiped  bitter  tears  from  their  eyes. 

"  Fares,  please  !  "  shrieked  the  con- 
ductor. 
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"  John  French,"  I  said  sadly,  "is  a 
good  soldier,  none  better,  but  does  he 
understand  the  sensitive  soul  of  the 
journalist  ?  "  Nobody  answered  me. 
They  had  all  sunk  into  bitter  contempla- 
tion of  their  misfortunes. 


PART    IV 
SERBIA 

"  En  Voyage  " 

There  is  something  like  a  revolt  of  the 
soul  against  a  life  of  comfort  during  war- 
time. One  comes  to  be  ashamed  of 
warmth  and  well-feddedness  and  safety 
when  one  knows  that,  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw  away,  men,  cold,  weary,  and 
suffering,  are  doomed  to  hardships  im- 
possible to  imagine. 

At  no  time  did  we  feel  that  our 
services  were  indispensable  in  France. 
Every  Frenchwoman  had  become  a 
nurse,  and  naturally  they  claimed  the 
right  of  going  to  the  hospitals  at  the 
front.     Paris,    too,    was   thronged   with 
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nurses,  all  anxious  to  help,  .  .  .  but 
there  was  Serbia. 

The  victory  of  Rudnitz  had  just 
taken  place.  Stories  reached  us  of  the 
heroic  efforts  that  the  Serbian  people 
were  making  in  their  struggle  with  a 
fiercer  enemy  than  the  Austrians, — the 
epidemic  diseases  that  were  ravaging 
the  country. 

On  the  20th  of  January  we  decided 
to  go  to  Serbia.  We  sailed  from  Mar- 
seilles on  the  31st. 

Our  freight  ship,  bound  for  Salonika, 
was  neither  fast  nor  comfortable,  but 
it  glided  over  the  still  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  steady  as  a  rock, 
and  into  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Malta, 
with  less  motion  than  many  an  Atlantic 
liner. 

In  the  port  of  Malta,  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  peaceful  merchant  craft 
and  passenger  boats,  lay  three  grim 
warships  of  France  and  a  British 
Dreadnought. 
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The  streets  were  alive  with  soldiers 
and  sailors,  French  and  British.  The 
hot  sun  beat  down  cruelly  on  the  white 
roads,  the  white  houses,  the  white  shops. 
From  this  ceaseless  glare  the  Maltese 
women  protect  themselves  with  a  curious 
mantle  of  black  linen  or  silk,  which 
falls  almost  to  the  ground,  but  covers 
the  head  and  shades  the  face  like  an 
umbrella.  It  is  interesting  to  try  to 
discern  the  faces  of  these  women,  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  their  mantles  ;  they 
are  strangely  beautiful,  some  of  them. 

In  the  vast  harbour  of  the  Piraeus 
lay  hundreds  of  boats.  Craft  of  every 
description  plied  here  and  there,  taking 
passengers  ashore  or  loading  freight. 
Money-changers,  chaplet-sellers,  vendors 
of  oranges  came  alongside  and  screamed 
their  wares  insistently,  while  in  the 
silent  distance,  as  far  removed  from  the 
noisy  wrangling  as  are  the  Greeks  of 
to-day  from  the  Greeks  of  yesterday, 
lay  Athens,   and  the  old,   old  ruins  of 
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the  Acropolis,  the  shattered  pillars  of 
the  Temple  of  Zeus,  the  crumbling 
wings  of  the  temple  of  Eternal  Life. 

Up  and  down  the  deck  of  our  own 
vessel  strolled  our  new  passengers,  who 
had  just  come  aboard.  A  Greek  officer, 
very  smart  in  his  British-looking  khaki 
uniform ;  stout,  prosperous  middle-aged 
men  wearing  European  clothes  and 
Turkish  caps,  their  hands  behind  them, 
playing  ceaselessly  with  a  string  of 
amber  beads  ending  in  a  fat  silk  tassel. 
A  sombre  priest  of  the  Greek  Church 
stood  alone  reading  his  prayers,  in  his 
long  flowing  garment,  his  soft,  long  hair 
gathered  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back,  and 
fastened  with  hairpins,  in  a  truly  femi- 
nine manner. 

That  night  at  dinner  a  terrible  combat 
arose  between  the  regular  passengers 
and  the  newcomers.  A  Bulgarian  had 
raised  his  wine-glass  and  proposed  a 
toast  to  William  of  Germany.  Perhaps 
the  man  was  drunk  to  act  thus  on  a 
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French  ship ;  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
thought  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces, 
and  I  had  a  savage  instinct  to  lend  my 
own  hand  in  the  tearing.  During  the 
fierce  war  of  words  that  followed  the 
dinner  was  entirely  neglected.  Dishes 
danced  upon  the  trembling  table,  be- 
neath the  thumping  of  clenched  fists. 
The  belligerents  stood  up  in  their  chairs 
and  leaned  towards  each  other,  better 
to  emphasise  their  words — words  that 
carried  no  weight  now,  as  each  had 
broken  into  his  own  native  tongue. 
Greeks,  Serbians,  Russians,  Norwegians, 
and  French,  they  all  spoke  at  once,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  flushed  faces,  while 
the  discouraged  waiters  carried  back 
to  the  kitchen  the  plates  of  untouched 
food. 

Peace  was  restored  with  the  appear- 
ance of  coffee.  The  most  excited  were 
led  away  to  bed,  cigarettes  were  lighted, 
and  the  one-time  belligerents  strolled 
out  upon  the  deck,  giving  a  wide  berth 
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to  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the 
Bulgarian  had  established  himself. 

In  Salonika  were  soldiers,  soldiers, 
everywhere  —  soldiers  drilling,  soldiers 
walking,  soldiers  marching  in  squads. 
Most  of  them  wore  khaki,  but  some  of 
the  hill  regiments  wear  white  linen  kilts, 
a  blue  felt  tight-fitting  cap,  with  a  long 
red  silk  tassel,  and  low  shoes  with  up- 
turned points  and  big  silk  rosettes  on 
the  toes. 

Veiled  Turkish  women  walked  mys- 
teriously through  the  crowded  mazes 
of  the  bazaar.  The  noisv  streets  bristled 
with  colour — Jews  in  native  costume; 
screaming  street  vendors ;  little  girls 
selling  newspapers,  brilliant  -  coloured 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads ; 
horses  wearing  blue  beads  around  starved 
necks,  to  protect  them  against  the  evil 
eye ;  yellow  cats  sunning  themselves 
in  doorways.  Figures  of  men  bent 
double  carried  heavy  loads  upon  their 
backs,  donkeys  pattered  over  the  cobble- 
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stones,  so  laden  with  great  baskets  that 
nothing  of  them  could  be  seen  save  four 
clever  little  feet.  Over  all  this  scene  of 
noise  and  activity,  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  skv,  stood  out  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  of  which  there  are  many,  even 
in  the  crowded  business  section. 

We  set  forth  to  have  our  passports 
vised,  but  away  down  in  the  native 
section  of  the  city  we  lost  ourselves 
hopelessly.  An  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic crowd  gathered  around,  and  made 
signs  which  we  could  not  understand. 
At  last  a  man  in  shabby  European 
clothes  was  shoved  forward. 

"  Parlez  -  vous  francais  ?  "  we  asked. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch  ?  '  He  shook 
his  head  again. 

"  Charchee,  Konak,  Serbie,"  we 
hazarded,  but  the  "  interpreter "  only 
shook  his  head  again,  looking  more 
and  more  distressed.  A  bystander  said 
something  to  him. 
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"  Do  you  speak  English  ?  "  he  asked 
doubtfully,  in  perfect  American. 

At  the  Bristol  Hotel,  in  Salonika, 
where  each  guest  is  supplied  with  a 
hair-brush,  a  comb,  a  piece  of  soap 
which  has  already  seen  service,  and  a 
pair  of  Turkish  bedroom  slippers,  we 
said  good-bye  to  luxury  and  started 
for  Serbia.  The  Greek  railway-carriage 
reeked  with  some  disinfectant,  which 
made  the  eyes  smart,  and  vaguely  fore- 
shadowed unseen  dangers  lurking  about. 
There  were  no  disinfectant  odours  in 
the  Serbian  carriages  to  which  we 
changed  at  Gefjelia,  and  here  those  of 
the  passengers  who  had  not  provided 
themselves  with  insect  powder  now 
made  frantic  efforts  to  borrow  from 
their  fellow-travellers.  Vague  rumours 
crept  about  among  the  travellers,  who 
exchanged  news  and  gossip  at  each 
stopping-place,  of  the  havoc  which  was 
being  wrought  by  typhus  among  the 
Serbians.      At      Gefjelia      nurses      and 
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doctors  from  the  American  Mission  just 
beside  the  station  came  to  meet  friends. 
From  them  we  heard  that  almost  one- 
half  their  staff  were  ill  with  typhus. 
Three  weeks  later  the  doctor  who  told 
us  this  was  dead,  and  four  only  of  the 
original  staff  of  eighteen  were  left  upon 
their  feet  to  care  for  their  comrades 
and  the  wounded  soldiers. 

After  Gefjelia  the  country  wore  a 
plague-stricken  air.  Beneath  the  shelter 
of  every  tree  sat  a  man,  his  clothes 
spread  about  him  on  the  grass,  searching 
for  insects — the  body  louse, — whose  bite 
carries  the  infection  of  typhus. 

We  passed  many  cemeteries,  and 
noticed  the  freshly  turned  earth  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little  mounds, 
forming  monuments  to  recent  dead. 

'  Wounded  who  have  died  ?  "  I  asked. 

'  Typhus  victims,"  was  the  answer. 

In  every  town  through  which  we 
passed  we  saw  the  constant  processions 
of  funerals,  always  the  typhus  victims, 
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with  sealed  coffins  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infection. 

There  were  Serbian  sentries  posted 
along  the  lonely  road  beyond  Gefjelia. 
An  indescribable  dignity  enveloped  these 
men.  They  stood  very  straight  at 
attention  as  the  long  train  passed. 
When  some  of  the  passengers  dropped 
cigarettes  at  their  feet  the  faces  of  the 
men  twitched  with  pleasure  and  eager- 
ness to  grasp  their  treasures,  but  never 
once  did  I  see  a  Serbian  soldier  relax 
or  make  a  movement  towards  the 
coveted  gift  until  the  train  had  passed 
by. 

These  sentinels  live  in  small  huts, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  hay-stacks. 
There  are  no  chimneys  to  them  ;  the 
smoke  from  the  camp  -  fire,  escaping 
through  chinks  in  the  walls,  acts  as 
disinfectant  against  vermin.  The  men 
had  no  regular  uniform,  but  use  their 
peasant  costume  of  brown  homespun, 
gay-coloured  stockings  to  the  knee,  and 
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queer  shoes  of  the  country,  a  cross 
between  a  slipper  and  a  moccasin.  At 
night  they  fill  the  shoes  with  water, 
which  keeps  them  as  soft  and  pliable 
as  a  glove.  The  men  prefer  them  to 
boots. 

Recruits  were  drilling  everywhere. 
These  marched  with  a  remarkable  free- 
and-easy  motion,  swinging  their  knees 
forward  from  their  bodies.  Theirs  is 
the  alert  independence  of  the  born 
soldier,  but  they  are  children  too.  I 
would  walk  up  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  recruits,  smile  at  him,  point  at 
my  camera,  and  say,  "  Checka,"  which, 
I  think,  is  the  Serbian  word  for  "  stop." 
Immediately  he  would  give  the  order 
to  halt ;  the  soldiers  would  stiffen  their 
already  stiff  young  bodies,  arrange  their 
guns,  click  their  heels  together,  and 
stand  at  enraptured  attention,  to  have 
their  pictures  taken.  One  came  forward 
and  asked  in  an  awed  voice  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  be  photographed  alone. 
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Arriving  at  Nisch,  my  first  Serbian 
adventure  befell  me. 

To  the  porter  who  had  carried  my 
bag  from  the  carriage  to  the  gate  of 
the  station  I  gave  a  franc.  The  man 
was  not  pleased,  and  said  so  loudly. 
A  number  of  persons  came  forward. 
They  spoke  to  the  man  in  a  soft,  mystic 
language  of  limpid  sounds  ;  they  spoke 
to  each  other  in  the  same  language, 
then  turning  to  me  they  spoke  to  me 
in  English,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  an 
accent,  and  asked  my  pardon,  in  the 
name  of  the  Serbian  nation,  for  the 
discourtesy  with  which  I  had  met  in 
their  country.  The  man  was  not  a 
Serbian,  they  said,  pointing  to  him, 
and  my  astonished  eyes  beheld  the  grasp- 
ing porter  being  led  off  to  jail  between 
two  military  police. 

Nisch 

Nisch  lies  among  snow-clad  hills,  a 
straggling   Turkish    city,    of    one  -  story 
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houses,  many  mosques,  and  wide  wide 
streets  paved  with  cobble-stones.  Over 
these  cobble-stones  trudged  oxen  teams, 
patient  beasts,  who  endure  much  and 
eat  little.  Oxen  do  nearly  all  the  trans- 
porting in  Serbia.  They  draw  machine- 
guns,  ambulances,  and  waggons  of  every 
description,  going  steadily  over  villain- 
ous roads,  the  mud  reaching  to  their 
knees,  and  lead  generally  a  life  that  no 
horse  could  endure.  The  oxen  played 
an  important  role  in  the  victory  of 
Rudnitz.  At  this  time  the  roads  were 
worse  than  usual,  torn  up  by  the  passage 
of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  horses 
of  the  Austrians  could  not  travel  over 
them.  The  Serbians  love  and  appreciate 
the  gentle  beasts.  Travelling  over  the 
hot,  dusty  roads,  a  driver  invariably 
stops  at  each  spring,  carefully  to  wash 
the  faces  of  the  oxen.  "  When  the 
war  is  over  "  Serbia  will  erect  at  Bel- 
grade a  bronze  statue  of  an  ox,  to  honour 
him  for  his  services. 
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The  Nisch  streets  were  thronged  with 
people  of  every  nation.  The  hotels 
were  rilled  ;  people  sat  up  all  night  in 
cafes,  because  there  were  no  more  beds  ; 
others  lay  about  the  station,  both  in 
and  outside. 

"  Why  are  black  flags  flying  from  all 
the  houses  in  Nisch  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  These  were  the  temporary  homes 
of  officers  killed  at  the  front,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  hotels  of  Nisch  were  not  the 
hotels  of  Paris,  but  as  we  carried  our 
own  supply  of  insect  powder,  a  portable 
bath-tub,  and  a  tea-basket,  we  managed 
certain  primitive  luxuries. 

The  Serbian  women  were  splendid. 
Being  already  the  recognised  equals 
of  man,  they  were  not  wasting  any 
energy  on  striving  for  "  Rights,"  which 
have  never  been  begrudged  them.  All 
those  who  could  be  spared  from  home 
were  acting  as  nurses,  doing  clerical 
work,    civil    and    military,    or    holding 
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secretarial  positions  on  the  general  staff. 
Forced  by  the  continual  bombardments 
to  leave  their  beautiful  homes  in  Bel- 
grade, the  Serbian  women  had  settled 
down  in  such  quarters  as  were  available 
in  Nisch,  where  comfort  and  convenience 
are  unknown.  Whole  families  crowded 
into  one  or  two  rooms,  and  never  a 
word  of  complaint.  Both  men  and 
women  are  direct,  hospitable,  and  full 
of  humour  and  sympathy.  They  are 
eaten  up  with  a  fierce  love  of  their 
country,  and  in  them  is  born  a  love 
of  political  intrigue,  which  at  times  is 
dangerous  to  the  country  they  love  so 
ardently  and  for  which  they  fight  with 
a  recklessness  born  of  desperation. 

The  peasant  population  is  very  large, 
and  forms  the  backbone  of  the  country. 
We  found  that  all  soldiers  had  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  work  part 
of  the  day  on  the  farms  near  where 
they  were  quartered.  Each  man  hoped 
that  far  away,  on  his  own  little  plot  of 
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land,  some  one  was  doing  for  him  what 
he  was  doing  for  some  one  else,  so  that 
even  in  war-time  the  harvest  was  not 
wholly  neglected.  In  the  same  way 
the  peasant  woman  eating  her  meal 
before  her  cottage  -  door  would  run 
forward  and  offer  the  simple  food  to  a 
weary  or  wounded  soldier  passing  by. 
"  Pray  God  that  some  woman  will  do 
the  same  for  my  son,"  she  would  mur- 
mur, as  she  returned  hungry  to  her 
toil. 

There  are  5,000,000  Serbians  under 
the  Austrian  eagle,  most  of  them 
peasants,  and  good  subjects  they  have 
been  to  Austria.  If  some  of  them 
showed  reluctance  to  enter  into  the 
combat  against  the  Serbians  of  Serbia, 
they  fought  well  when  once  they  began. 

"  The  only  bayonet  charge  we  have 
met,"  a  Serbian  officer  told  me,  "  was 
from  the  Austrian  Serbians  ;  after  their 
ammunition  had  given  out,  and  they 
had  fought  a  losing  game  without  food 
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for  four  days,  we  called  to  them  to 
yield.  '  Surrender,  you  are  of  our  blood,' 
we  said.  These  were  all  peasants  who 
had  lost  their  officers  ;  they  were  weary 
and  spent,  but  they  were  soldiers.  '  The 
Serbians  never  surrender  ! '  they  answered, 
and  they  charged  us  with  bayonets." 

Another  officer  told  us  how  one  day 
he  found  himself  and  a  handful  of  men 
with  but  one  round  of  ammunition 
obliged  to  regain  the  main  wing  of  the 
army  by  passing  a  hill  on  which  the 
Austrians  had  taken  up  an  almost  in- 
vulnerable position.  They  groped  their 
way  under  cover  as  much  as  possible, 
until,  reaching  an  open  space,  it  seemed 
as  though  farther  progress  were  im- 
possible, and  he  gave  his  men  the  order 
to  fall  flat  upon  their  stomachs.  To 
his  great  wrath  the  order  was  not  carried 
out  by  a  big,  fat  young  Serb,  who  stood 
up  in  full  view  of  such  of  the  enemy  as 
might  be  looking. 

A  great  rage  seized  the  officer. 
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"  Imbecile,  dog,  river-pig,  snout  of 
a  sow  !  '  he  raged,  "  would  you  thus 
bring  death  on  all  your  comrades,  and 
on  me  your  officer  ?  Lie  down  im- 
mediately, or  I  shall  waste  a  bullet  on 
your  thick  head  !  " 

"  Not  willingly  would  I  disobey  my 
officer,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  but  I 
have  an  uncorked  bottle  of  wine  inside 
my  tunic,  and  if  I  lie  down  it  will  spill, 
so  that  I  can't  lie  down." 

At  this  such  a  fit  of  laughter  seized 
all  the  men  that  they  jumped  to  their 
feet,  and  with  their  one  round  of  am- 
munition stormed  and  took  the  Austrian 
hill. 

"  Success  "  is  the  one  idea  of  which 
the  Serbian  mind  is  capable,  the  growing 
strength  of  their  country,  a  place  among 
the  Powers  of  the  world,  a  port  on  the 
Adriatic,  the  return  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  acquisition  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  a  long  period  of  Peace 
wherein    to    assure    a    culture    to    their 
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people,  an  uninterrupted  education  to 
their  children. 

"  Two  years  of  Peace  will  do  this 
for  us,"  they  said.  "  It  will  take  the 
Belgians  ten  years  to  build  up  their 
industrial  enterprises,  but  our  riches 
are  agricultural,  and  two  straight  years 
of  peace  will  set  us  upon  our  feet." 

We  found  a  strange  state  of  affairs 
among  the  Austrian  prisoners  in  Serbia. 
They  were  quite  free,  going  about  un- 
molested, and  doing  as  they  pleased, 
the  position  of  the  country  making 
escape  impossible.  Therefore  the  pris- 
oners lay  around  the  fields  under  the 
hot  sun,  drank  Turkish  coffee  in  the 
hotels,  or  sat  in  the  park,  discussing 
the  war.  Serbian- Austrian  officers  had 
permission,  in  addition,  to  wear  civilian 
clothes.  Neither  had  German  nor 
Austrian  property  been  molested  in  any 
way.  Such  Germans  as  had  left  the 
country  owing  to  the  war  would  find 
their  houses  on  their  return  just  as  they 
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had  left  them,  and  the  signs  advertising 
German  goods  still  stood  or  hung  where 
they  had  always  been. 

"  Why  should  we  molest  their  in- 
dividual property  ?  "  they  asked  in 
surprise.  "  We  do  not  wage  war  against 
individuals,  we  are  a  civilised  people." 

Serbia  is  the  land  of  the  free.  In  one 
of  the  hospitals  a  doctor  became  in- 
terested in  an  Austrian  prisoner  ;  upon 
the  man's  recovery  he  recommended 
him  as  waiter  to  the  Russian  Mission. 
The  man  presented  himself,  and  was 
told  that  he  would  wait  at  table  at  meal- 
times and  make  up  rooms  between  meals. 

"  1  am  a  waiter,  and  a  good  one," 
answered  the  man ;  "I  can  wait  at 
table,  but  I  cannot  make  up  rooms 
between  meals  !  '  And  so  it  was 
amicably  arranged ;  the  man,  as  he 
said,  waited  excellently  at  the  table, 
but  he  made  up  no  rooms. 

While  in  Nisch  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  young  English  girl  who  had  been 
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doing  Red  Cross  work  in  the  Russian 
Mission.  Six  students  carried  the  open 
coffin  over  the  rough  Nisch  roads,  two 
miles  to  the  cemetery.  About  four 
hundred  people,  including  the  Russian 
Ambassador  and  his  wife,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Trubitskoi,  and  Mr.  Blakney 
from  the  British  Embassy,  followed. 
As  we  walked  the  people  came  to  the 
doors  of  their  houses  and  shops,  and 
stood  with  bare,  uncovered  heads.  The 
street  crowd  of  beggars,  gypsies, 
strangers,  and  Austrian  prisoners  stood 
reverently  aside,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  During  the  impressive  funeral 
service  in  the  Greek  Church  we  stood 
around  the  flower-covered  coffin,  over 
which  were  spread  three  flags  —  a 
Russian,  a  Serbian,  and  a  British.  We 
held  lighted  yellow  wax  tapers  in  our 
hands,  and  when  the  service  was  finished, 
one  by  one  the  people  of  all  nations 
went  forward  and  kissed  the  hand  of 
the   dead   girl,  according  to   the   Greek 
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custom.  They  laid  her  to  rest  among 
the  new-made  graves  of  Serbian  heroes, 
and  each  person  present  shovelled  some 
earth  over  the  silver-coloured  casket. 
To  us  were  given  some  flowers  that  had 
lain  in  her  hands,  that  we  might  give 
them  to  her  mother,  if  we  lived  to  regain 
England,  when  we  were  to  tell  the 
young  girl's  mother  how  much  the 
Serbian  people  appreciated  the  unselfish 
work  of  the  daughter,  and  how  they 
sorrowed  with  her  in  her  loss. 

Now  a  white  cross  stands  in  the 
graveyard  at  Nisch,  on  which  is  written  : 

MARGARET  CHRISTOPHE  CAROLINE  RYLE 

Aged  23 

Died  at  Nisch,  February  23rd,  1915 

Rest  in  Peace 

Prisoners'  Hospitals 

In  Serbia,  as  I  have  said,  Austrian 
prisoners  walked  freely  about,  and 
officers  had  quarters  bordering  on 
luxury.     These   officers   all   agreed  that 
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nothing  was  left  undone  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience,  their  only 
grievance  being  their  helplessness  to 
escape.  Many  among  them,  doctors  by 
profession,  had  volunteered  their  services 
at  the  hospitals,  and  were  working  peace- 
fully beside  the  French,  Russian,  British, 
and  Serbian  doctors. 

The  typhus  epidemic  had  taken  its 
toll  of  Serbian  victims,  and  the  Austrians 
had  not  escaped.  Equal  treatment  was 
given  to  both,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides 
had  been  terribly  heavy.  Crowded  con- 
ditions and  clothing  insufficient  to  keep 
the  men  warm  and  clean  were  responsible 
for  the  disaster,  and  day  by  day  the 
graves  on  the  hillside,  of  the  Austrians 
and  Serbians  alike,  grew  wider  in  every 
direction. 

The  prisoners  were  housed  in  a  row 
of  barracks,  where  they  slept  on  straw. 
The  straw  was  changed  as  often  as 
possible,  but  there  was  not  an  endless 
supply  of  straw  in  Serbia.     In  the  day- 
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time,  while  the  men  were  wandering 
about  under  the  hot  sun,  all  was  well, 
but  cold  nights  drove  them  into  the 
barracks,  and  so  the  infection  spread 
here,  just  as  it  was  spreading  among  the 
Serbians. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  were  engaged 
as  hospital  assistants,  some  worked  on 
the  railways,  and  many  were  waiters 
in  the  hotels,  some  were  street-cleaners, 
and  very  many  acted  as  grave-diggers. 
There  was  not  enough  work  for  all  of 
them,  and  the  unemployed  walked  about 
unhappily,  vainly  seeking  something  to 
do.  In  hospitals  a  remarkable  brother- 
hood existed  between  the  wounded 
Serbians  and  Austrians.  They  lay  close 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  they  per- 
formed little  services  for  each  other,  and, 
when  convalescent,  walked  about  the 
grounds  arm  in  arm. 

The  day  of  our  arrival  in  Nisch  we 
went  right  to  work  in  the  big  civil 
hospital   as   assistants   in   the   dressing- 
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rooms.  About  eighteen  men  at  a  time 
lay  on  the  tables  ;  they  were  of  all  ages, 
and  their  wounds  were  grave.  Here 
was  a  boy  with  both  arms  shot  off,  there 
another  receiving  dressings  to  eyes  that 
would  never  see  again.  Painful  and  dis- 
tressing sights  were  on  every  side,  but 
during  all  the  days  I  spent  in  that 
hospital  I  did  not  hear  one  sound  or  cry 
of  pain,  one  murmur  or  complaint. 

One  morning  I  entered  a  ward  just  at 
toilet-making  hours  ;  this  ward  had  just 
received  a  gift,  a  lovely  green  tin  bath- 
tub, and  a  delighted  convalescent  was 
having  a  bath — for  bathing  is  a  passion 
among  these  men — before  the  interested 
eyes  of  eighty  other  patients,  all  eagerly 
waiting  their  turn,  their  little  pile  of 
clean  clothing  beside  them. 

In  one  bed  lay  an  Albanian,  who  spoke 
a  language  that  no  one  understood. 
Beside  him  sat  his  old  father,  who  had 
walked  all  over  the  country  searching 
the  different  hospitals  for  this  son,  and 
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was  now  telling  him  the  latest  Albanian 
gossip,  in  a  soft  musical  voice.  A  young 
Croat  sat  bolt  upright,  swinging  a  jaunty 
leg  outside  his  bed,  in  token  of  returning 
strength.  An  actor  from  the  Opera- 
Comique  at  Budapest  was  telling  his 
neighbour  how  he  had  fought  lying  on 
his  stomach,  after  his  legs  had  been  shot 
off. 

"  You  must  hear  Dimitriovitch  sing," 
said  the  doctor.  An  orderly  came  for- 
ward. "  Dimitriovitch  might  not  care 
to  sing,"  he  said,  as  he  had  slipped  and 
broken  his  hip  that  morning.  Dimitrio- 
vitch lay  with  his  pale  face  turned  to 
the  wall.  The  doctor  turned  aside  the 
thin  blanket  that  covered  him,  display- 
ing the  ugly  position  of  the  hunched-up 
hips.  The  man  would  never  have  a 
straight,  clean  limb  again,  it  seemed, 
when  the  war  is  over.  The  doctor  spoke 
to  him  in  Serbian,  the  patient  looked 
doubtful  for  a  moment,  then  began  to 
sing  feebly  at  first,   but  gradually  the 
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clear  baritone  notes  filled  the  room. 
There  this  Serbian  peasant,  who  had 
broken  his  hip  just  three  hours  ago,  lay 
on  his  bumpy  straw  mattress  with  a 
hard  pillow  under  his  head,  and  under 
the  pillow,  the  lawful  right  of  every 
Serbian  soldier,  a  loaf  of  black  bread, 
which  he  lacked  the  heart  to  eat ;  his 
face  was  moist  with  suffering,  but  he 
sang  a  plaintive  song  of  Serbia,  almost 
a  national  anthem  now,  the  song  of  a 
soldier  saying  good-bye  to  his  sweetheart. 

And  so  on  down  the  ward,  on  rough 
straw  mattresses,  one  blanket  to  each 
man,  the  patients  lay  or  sat,  their  faces 
beaming  with  pleasure  to  hear  the  doctor 
relate  their  little  histories,  while  out 
from  under  each  pillow  protruded  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  their  loaf  of  black 
bread. 

This  same  black  loaf  was  the  cause 
of  much  unrest  to  the  foreign  nurses 
and  doctors,  who  could  not  reconcile  it 
to   modern   hygiene.      The   loaf  is    the 
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undeniable  right  of  the  Serbian  soldier,  his 
portion  from  the  State,  and  he  alone  has 
the  right  of  disposal  thereof.  He  may 
eat  the  loaf,  or  keep  it  beneath  his  pillow 
for  a  reasonable  number  of  days,  or  sell 
it  to  his  friends  in  order  to  procure 
money  for  tobacco  and  other  little 
luxuries  ;  he  resents  interference  with 
his  rights. 

Not  all  the  hospitals  had  beds  ;  there 
were  some  where  the  sufferers  lay  upon 
the  floor  on  heaps  of  straw,  there  were 
even  some  where  no  straw  was  available, 
and  where  at  times  the  patients  lay  in 
their  clothes,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  on 
the  floor ;  but  never  once,  in  the  many 
hospitals  I  visited,  did  I  hear  a  murmur  or 
complaint  from  the  sick  Serbian  soldiers. 

The  Bombardment  of  Belgrade 

At  the  station  in  Belgrade  we  were 
met  by  an  officer,  whom  the  Foreign 
Office  had  deputed  to  show  us  the 
points  of  interest. 
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Over  the  stony  road  we  rattled,  in 
a  horse  carriage,  the  thick  mud  now 
and  then  reaching  to  the  hub  of  the 
wheels.  More  than  a  million  soldiers 
with  artillery  had  come  over  this  road, 
the  officer  explained.  Past  the  empty 
trenches  where  the  Serbians  had  fought 
during  the  retaking  of  Belgrade,  past 
the  endless  oxen  trains,  the  picturesque 
peasants,  and  the  stalwart  soldiers  we 
went,  when  presently,  at  a  turn  in  the 
road,  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  Semlin 
burst  upon  our  view  across  the  swollen 
river  Save  and  the  low-lying,  inundated 
Serbian  plains.  We  were  on  the  firing 
line  ! 

We  left  our  carriage,  which  was  sent 
across  the  fields,  and  walked  in  single 
file,  some  distance  apart.  If  the 
Austrians  see  a  number  of  people  to- 
gether they  drop  a  shot  in  their  midst. 
In  plain  view  lay  Austria,  benevolent 
church  spires  towering  high  over 
innocent  -  looking    houses.        A    placid 
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Austrian  cow  came  down  to  the  river 
to  drink,  unmindful  of  the  ugly  nozzles 
of  machine-guns  pointing  down  in  her 
direction  from  the  big  hill  which  rises 
just  west  of  Semlin.  Grim  fragments 
of  the  broken  bridge  which  had  once 
joined  the  two  countries  jutted  out  of 
the  water  before  us,  and  beyond  that 
came  a  stretch  of  woods,  wherein  are 
concealed  the  Austrian  positions  from 
which  Belgrade  is  bombarded. 

Now    began    evidence    of    the    bom- 
bardments.    A    solitary    house    lay    in 
ruins,  devastated  by  many  shells.    Some 
Serbian  guns,  big,  heavy,  and  sinister, 
poked    their    noses    out    of    a    trench 
beside  the  road.     Then  came  ruins  of 
many  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
the    remains    of    demolished    factories' 
great   holes   torn   up   in   the   road   and 
fields.     Some   of  the   houses   had   been 
spared,  and  at  the  doors  of  these  babies 
played,  and  peasant  women  went  about 
their  work,  brushing  rugs,  hanging  out 
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washing,  or  scrubbing  doorsteps,  which 
might  at  any  minute  meet  with  the  fate 
of  their  neighbour  houses. 

After  a  quick  wash  at  the  Balkan 
Hotel  we  set  out  with  our  officer  to  see 
the  city — a  sea  of  devastation,  in  which 
not  a  public  edifice  had  escaped.  We 
saw  a  wall  to  which  some  bedraggled 
class-notes  were  hanging  ;  that,  we  were 
told,  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
University  of  Belgrade.  A  vast  pile 
of  bricks  and  twisted  iron  marked  the 
location  of  the  tobacco  factory,  which 
had  once  yielded  the  Government  an 
annual  income  of  21,000,000  francs. 

Standing  alone,  on  a  height  over  the 
ruined  city,  stood  the  beautiful  Bank 
of  Belgrade,  whose  only  injury  was  the 
loss  of  its  fine  collection  of  Turkish 
carpets,  which  the  Austrians  had  appro- 
priated during  their  occupation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  square 
stood  quite  untouched,  in  curious  op- 
position to  the  devastation  all  around, 
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an  immense  bronze  statue  of  Prince 
Michael,  sitting  on  a  horse,  the  finger 
of  his  right  hand  pointing  off  towards 
the  lost  States  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. The  Serbians  had  taken  it 
as  an  omen  of  great  good  luck  that  not 
so  much  as  a  finger  from  his  hand  was 
missing.  Surely  this  meant  that  these 
two  States  would  belong  to  them  again 
before  long. 

At  noon  on  the  17th  of  February, 
without  warning,  and  after  a  week's 
silence,  a  horrible  whizzing  noise 
startled  the  people  of  Belgrade.  A  shell 
was  coming  over  the  river.  All  Belgrade 
held  its  breath,  the  shell  fell  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  upon  an  apartment 
house,  and  killed  two  little  girls  and 
their  mother.  With  the  briefest  of 
intervals  the  bombardment  continued, 
the  shells  hurling  themselves  over  the 
river,  with  their  ominous  shrieking 
sound,  and  falling  upon  the  civil  popula- 
tion, killing  men,  women,  and  children 
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with  a  deadly  certainty.  There  was  no 
confusion  in  Belgrade.  Quite  system- 
atically the  ambulances  arrived  to  pick 
up  the  wounded  and  dead.  The  street 
throng  thinned  itself  out,  the  streets 
became  deserted,  a  grave  -  like  stillness 
settled  over  the  city,  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  shells  and  the  crashing 
of  falling  masonry.  Between  times  one 
could  hear  the  leaves  dropping  from 
the  trees,  so  intense  became  the  silence. 

Until  now  the  Serbians  had  not  fired 
on  the  city  of  Semlin,  but  had  respected 
its  rights  as  an  unfortified  town.  To- 
day, however,  the  Austrians  brought 
one  of  their  monitors  into  the  water 
between  the  two  cities.  From  the  posi- 
tions on  the  hill  Serbian  fire  was  turned 
on  the  boat,  and  some  of  these  shots 
fell  into  Semlin. 

Our  officer  took  us  up  to  a  military 

'  look-out  "  at  the  Press  Bureau.     High 

up   as   we   were,    we    felt    the    building 

shiver  and  tremble   with   the   shock   of 
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the  houses  falling  beside  us.  We  were 
struck  by  fragments  of  stone  and 
covered  with  a  blinding  dust  of  shattered 
cement  and  bricks,  but  perilous  as  our 
position  seemed  we  were  as  safe  here 
as  was  any  one  else  in  the  stricken 
city.  We  saw  the  cross-fire  from  either 
side,  the  flashes  of  flame  as  the  shells 
exploded.  At  one  time  we  hoped  the 
monitor  had  been  struck,  but  we  were 
not  sure.  The  shells  from  the  Serbians 
fell  thick  about  the  boat  and  into  the 
city.  With  strong  glasses  we  could 
discern  the  surprise  and  disaster  upon 
the  Austrian  side.  They  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  Serbian  policy  of 
respecting  the  rules  laid  down  for 
honourable  warfare,  and  had  not  ex- 
pected anything  like  a  bombardment 
of  their  town. 

Darkness  began  to  fall,  a  cold,  wet 
darkness,  broken  only  by  the  sound 
of  firing  between  the  two  positions,  for 
the    bombardment    of    the    cities    had 
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ceased.  Stiff  and  tense  with  excitement 
and  the  rigidity  of  our  positions  in 
cramped  quarters,  we  came  down  the 
ladder  from  the  "  look-out."  A  fright- 
ened little  dog,  who  had  followed  us  in 
from  the  street,  stood  shivering  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  ;  he  rubbed  himself 
against  us  and  licked  our  hands,  with 
his  small  quivering  tongue ;  all  four 
of  us  set  out  for  "  home,"  the  Balkan 
Hotel. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  steps  from  the 
Press  Bureau  our  way  was  barred  by 
the  remains  of  a  fallen  house ;  huge 
holes  wherein  one  could  hide  a  cottage 
yawned  at  us  blackly.  One  of  the 
largest  was  just  outside  our  hotel,  which 
we  had  left  a  few  hours  ago,  teeming 
with  life.  The  hotel  itself  now  stood 
dark  and  sombre  and  black.  Every 
window  was  broken,  and  beside  it  were 
the  shattered  remains  of  what  that 
morning  had  been  an  apartment-house. 

A  pale-faced   Italian  servant  opened 
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the  door  after  repeated  knockings,  and 
that  night  we  two,  and  the  little  refugee 
dog,  were  the  only  guests  in  the  hotel. 

A  Quest  for  Hospital  Supplies 

Upon  our  return  to  Nisch  we  entered 
the  hospital  again  under  the  Serbian 
Red  Cross.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
wounded  were  convalescent,  and  the 
long  wards,  halls,  and  every  available 
inch  of  space  was  taken  up  by  typhus 
patients. 

But  how  to  treat  these  sufferers  was 
the  question — there  was  a  grave  shortage 
of  beds,  few  blankets,  and  almost  no 
medicines.  We  talked  the  question  over 
at  night  in  our  tower  room,  and  decided 
to  take  a  trip  to  America  in  order  to 
try  and  interest  some  of  our  friends 
there  in  procuring  what  was  necessary 
for  the  care  of  the  sufferers. 

This  trip  was  wholly  a  success.  In 
a  few  weeks,  through  the  generosity 
of    the    Americans,    and    especially    of 
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Mr,  Charles  Coffin,  of  New  York,  we 
embarked  upon  the  P atria  with  50,000 
francs'  worth  of  hospital  supplies. 

In  our  endeavour  to  make  the  trip 
as  quickly  as  possible  we  had  chosen 
the  Italian  route,  but  the  very  day  of 
our  arrival  in  Naples  notices  were 
posted  for  the  general  mobilisation  of 
the  Italian  Army,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Marseilles  in  search  of  a 
Messageries  Maritimes  boat. 

Italia— The  Heart  of  the  People 

As  we  walked  through  the  narrow 
twisted  streets  of  Naples  we  came 
suddenly  out  in  front  of  the  famous 
restaurant,  "  Frisio's  "  ;  a  great  crowd 
was  gathered  there  reading  a  poster,  and 
this  crowd  we  joined.  It  was  with  a 
strange  collection  of  human  beings  that 
we  found  ourselves.  There  was  Toni, 
whom  many  travellers  will  remember  to 
have  seen  on  the  streets,  crawling  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  begging ;    he  was  not 
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begging  to-day.  There,  too,  was  a  chic, 
blue-eyed,  grey-clad  officer,  and  there 
a  small  girl  of  eight  years,  in  her  smart 
first  communion  clothes — embroidered 
veil,  wreath  of  leaves,  silk  gloves,  and 
white  socks,  which  covered  less  than 
half  of  her  fat  baby  legs.  In  one  hand 
she  clasped  a  silver  -  mounted  prayer 
book,  in  the  other  her  mother's  toil-worn, 
knotted  fingers.  There,  too,  were  old 
civilians,  young  civilians,  old  soldiers, 
young  soldiers,  picturesque  red -sashed 
street  labourers,  gaudy  red  -  necktied 
clerks,  women  of  the  people,  ladies 
alighted  from  trim  victorias,  priests,  and 
newsboys — all,  all  with  intent  faces. 

There  in  front  of  Frisio's,  that  echo  of 
the  brighter  side  of  dark  historic  events, 
we  all  stood,  and  read  the  notice  for  the 
General  Mobilisation  of  Italy. 

As  we  stood  there,  with  our  acute  and 
vivid  sensations,  the  result  of  nine 
months'  education  in  modern  warfare, 
its  details,  its  horrors,  its  dogged  accept- 
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ancc  of  the  inevitable,  the  Ghosts  of  the 
Past  came  fluttering  around  us.  They 
brought  with  them  cold  air  currents, 
and  uncanny  sensations  of  chill,  as  they, 
too,  read  the  notice  for  General  Mobilisa- 
tion over  our  shoulders. 

Something  cold  brushed  abruptly 
against  my  cheek,  and  I  heard  a  tragic 
voice,  close  to  me,  saying,  "  No  rest,  no 
rest  from  bloodshed,  even  in  the  cold 
temple  of  death  !  "  and  I  recognised  the 
voice  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  once  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Frisio's.  She  had 
come  out  of  the  unknown  Silence,  to 
hover  here  with  the  lame,  the  sad,  and 
the  strong  of  the  city  she  had  loved,  and 
to  read  with  them  the  fateful  words  of 
Italy's  notice  for  General  Mobilisation  ! 

During  the  tense  seconds  that  followed, 
a  veil  was  lifted  from  my  earth-clogged 
eyes,  and  I  saw  many  visions.  The  one 
that  I  remember  best  was  the  face  of  an 
old  man,  with  haunting  eyes  and  a  long 
white  beard,  who  came  towards  us  out  of 
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the  clouds.  Just  for  a  second,  the  face 
lingered  at  the  eastern  window,  and 
glanced  in  at  the  empty  chairs  and 
tables  of  Frisio's,  and  like  a  breath  of 
air  I  heard  the  tinkling  notes  of  "  Jam- 
mo,  jam-mo,  ncop-pa  jam-mo  ja  !  "  of  a 
refrain  that  had  never  failed  to  bring  a 
gleam  of  humour  to  those  haunting  dead 
eyes,  while  yet  they  burned  with  the 
fires  of  life.  The  face  came  quite  close 
to  mine,  and,  side  by  side  with  me,  read 
The  Notice,  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
heard  a  sigh,  and  then,  with  an  enigmatic 
smile,  the  face  of  Tolstoi  disappeared 
into  the  mist. 

What  was  that  great  and  deafening 
noise,  that  thunder  of  sound,  that  fell 
so  suddenly  upon  the  tense  silence  ? 
Ah  yes,  war  was  declared  in  Italy,  and 
the  people  of  Naples  were  cheering. 
Toni,  the  red-sashed  labourers,  the  blue- 
eyed  officer,  the  priests,  the  newsboys, 
the  clerks,  the  women  of  the  people,  the 
ladies,  the  little  girl  in  communion  finery, 
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and  the  mother  with  toil-worn  hands — 
they  were  all  cheering  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  country.  A  waiter  from 
Frisio's  with  a  napkin  over  his  shoulder 
was  cheering  wildly  at  my  right,  and  as 
he  cheered  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
face. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  on  this  happy 
occasion  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  I  cheer  for  my  country's  honour,  and 
I  weep  for  my  young  family,  whom  I 
must  leave  to-morrow  !  "  answered  the 
waiter. 

All  during  the  hot  afternoon  of  the 
day  when  the  notice  for  General  Mobilisa- 
tion was  posted  in  Naples  we  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  At 
every  fresh  Notice  we  stopped  and  stood 
there  reading  with  the  others.  Many  a 
time  I  recognised  the  faces  of  those  who 
had  stood  beside  me  before  other  Notices. 
The  Orders  held  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion for  the  people  of  Naples.  They  read 
them  over  and  over  again.     They  read 
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again  the  message  which  called  them 
into  the  throbbing  vortex  of  war,  a  war 
which  had  ravaged  Europe  for  nine 
months.  Honourable  positions  in  the 
front  row  of  readers  were  accorded  to 
soldiers,  and  to  soldiers  the  street  vendors 
offered  gifts  of  their  choicest  fruits. 
Squads  of  soldiers,  passing  by,  were 
greeted  with  deafening  cheers,  but,  in 
between  the  cheers,  a  tense  silence  hung 
over  the  city  of  Naples. 

The  people  were  proud  and  glad,  en- 
thusiasm was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and 
yet  I  seemed  to  read  in  every  face  some- 
thing of  the  message  which  had  trans- 
figured the  little  waiter  from  Frisio's  : 
"  I  cheer  for  my  country's  honour  and 
glory,  but  I  weep  for  the  young  family 
whom  I  must  leave  to-morrow  !  ' 

At  Marseilles  the  next  day  (we  had 
come  thither  during  the  night)  we  met 
many  squads  of  men — Italians — march- 
ing over  the  cobble-stones  of  the  old 
city,  carrying  the  flag  of  Italy  and  sing- 
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ing.  They  cheered  and  sang  as  they 
marched  towards  the  station,  and  to- 
wards the  trains  which  were  to  carry 
them  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  glory,  but 
also  to  probable  death.  They  sang  and 
cheered  and  waved  their  hats,  and  the 
people  of  Marseilles,  standing  upon  the 
curb-stones,  sang  and  cheered  and  waved 
their  hats  too.  Here  and  there  a  woman, 
pointing  out  to  a  neighbour  one  of  the 
cheering  Italians,  would  say  : 

"  How  he  is  like  my  Jacques,"  or 
"  my  Jean,"  or  "  my  Georges." 

Towards  the  rear  of  one  of  these  pro- 
cessions came  a  squad  of  proud  warriors, 
bearing  a  banner  on  wrhich  was  written — 
"  Vive  la  Classe  de  1922  !  "  Some  of 
these  standard-bearers  were  barefooted, 
and  some  of  them  were  coatless,  but  the 
fine  fire  of  courage  blazed  from  their 
eyes. 

Aboard  the  boat  on  which  we  left 
Marseilles  many  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
our  fellow-travellers,  and  their  mothers 
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and  wives,  and  sweethearts  were  there 
to  say  good-bye,  and  to  bid  them  God- 
speed. The  keynote  of  these  gatherings 
was  merriment.  One  could  see  that  the 
hearts  of  all  were  filled  with  courage. 
The  men  sang  and  laughed  and  kissed 
their  dear  ones,  whom  they  might  never 
see  again,  and  yet  these  sweethearts, 
and  wives,  and  mothers  were  cheering 
too.  Just  so  might  they  speed  the  men 
on  to  some  joyous  festival,  but  I  seemed 
to  see,  behind  all  the  singing  and  cheer- 
ing and  gaiety,  a  message  written  on 
every  one  of  those  sun-tanned  faces  : 
"  I  cheer  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  my 
country,  but  I  weep  for  the  family  that 
I  must  leave  behind  !  " 

On  Board  the  "  Yarra  " 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Yarra,  by  which  we  sailed  for  Salonika, 
was  a  tall  distinguished-looking  man, 
with  a  splendid  dark  Serbian  face,  deep 
intense  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  almost 
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savasc  unrest.  One  dav  he  invited  a 
young  Russian  girl,  a  doctor,  and  us  into 
his  cabin,  and  read  us  something  from  a 
book  he  was  writing.  It  was  about 
Serbia,  her  struggle  for  existence,  her 
triumphs,  her  sorrows,  her  hopes — the 
tremendous  bravery  with  which  she  had 
accepted  her  troubles,  the  unconquerable 
spirit  which  had  permitted  her  to  face 
conditions  which  many  another  nation 
would  have  deemed  their  death-blow, 
and  about  the  light  of  hope  which,  in 
spite  of  all,  still  shone  on  the  country. 
We  three  cried  like  babies,  and  I  think 
he  cried  a  little  too,  for  the  history 
of  Serbia  has  something  tragic  in  its 
sufferings. 

From  that  evening  we  became  great 
friends.  After  dinner  the  next  night  we 
took  a  walk  around  the  deck.  It  was 
so  encumbered  with  aeroplanes,  ambu- 
lances, and  boxes  of  things  going  to 
Serbia,  and  with  horses  in  stalls  going  to 
the  Dardanelles,  that  walking  for  humans 
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was  limited,  but  we  took  the  walk  all  the 
same.  We  stood  by  the  rail,  looking 
out  at  a  terrible  storm  raging  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  very  black  out  there. 
The  lightning  broke  the  sky  with  streaks 
like  molten  wire  ;  the  thunder  rumbled 
and  roared.  As  we  stood  there  my 
companion  watched  the  storm  absently, 
as  though  storms  were  but  part  of  his 
life  ;  he  seemed  strangely  related  to  the 
tempest,  and  presently  he  began  to  sing. 
He  sang  the  Serbian  songs  which  we  had 
learned  to  love.  They  are  all  in  minor 
keys,  very  sad,  like  the  history  of  their 
country,  but  very  beautiful  too,  and  the 
dark  Serbian  translated  them  into 
French.  They  were  the  songs  of  lost 
youth,  and  the  gnawing  regrets  one  feels 
as  the  spectre  of  age  looms  upon  one's 
horizon. 

I  wondered  what  he  was  regretting 
in  his  lost  youth,  and  of  what  he  was 
really  thinking,  when  suddenly  he  began 
to  talk  about  it. 
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He  had  been  Minister  to  King 
Alexander,  Serbia's  assassinated  king, 
and  for  objecting  to  the  latter' s  marriage 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  "  life." 
No  comfortable  modern  prison  this, 
but  an  old-time  dungeon,  with  only  a 
slit  in  the  stone  wall  for  a  window. 
Owing  to  political  events  he  had  been 
liberated  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
on  coming  into  the  world  again  he 
found  a  very  bitter  feeling  among  the 
Serbian  people  against  the  king,  who 
had  persisted  in  marrying  against  the 
advice  of  all  his  councillors. 

It  was  he,  then,  my  Serbian,  who 
began  an  intrigue  which  had  for  its 
object  the  abdication  of  Queen  Draga 
and  King  Alexander.  It  was  he  who 
laid  the  plot  and  built  it  up.  The  idea 
had  been  to  go  to  the  palace  at  night 
with  a  paper  which  the  king  and  queen 
would  be  forced  to  sign,  and  after  the 
signing  they  were  to  be  conducted  to 
a  boat,  awaiting  them  on  the  Danube, 
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which    would    take    them    out    of    the 
country  and  over  to  Austria. 

It  had  never  been  intended  to  kill 
the  king  or  the  queen,  but  those  in  the 
palace  who  upheld  the  king  in  his  rash 
marriage  got  wind  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  when  the  conspirators  arrived 
with  the  abdication  papers  they  were 
met  with  armed  resistance.  It  was  in 
the  confusion  that  followed,  in  the 
terrible  tumult,  that  the  tragedy 
occurred,  and  no  one  had  been  more 
shocked  and  horrified  than  the  con- 
spirators themselves.  They  had  been 
shocked  at  the  crime  when  cool  heads 
had  returned  with  the  morrow,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  regretted  that 
the  king  was  dead,  and  the  "  disgrace  ' 
of  his  marriage  wiped  out  to  some 
extent. 

I  remembered  then  what  a  Serbian 
officer  had  told  me  in  Belgrade.  He 
was  a  boy  of  twenty  at  the  time  of 
the    tragedy,    and    returning    home    to 
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his  house  directly  opposite  the  Royal 
Palace,  at  midnight,  he  found  his  mother 
half-frantic  with  fear. 

"  Something  dreadful  is  occurring,  my 
son,"  she  said,  and  the  boy  had  hurried 
out  to  see  what  it  was.  Some  one  met 
him  on  the  road,  and  demanded  an  axe 
in  an  excited  whisper,  saying  that  they 
must  break  in  the  Palace  gate.  The 
young  Serbian  brought  the  axe  and 
some  candles  before  his  terrified  mother 
could  restrain  him  and  insist  that  he 
remain  within  the  house.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  truth  became  known, 
there  was  no  regret,  or  rather  very 
little,  he  said,  that  the  "  disgrace " 
had  thus  been  lifted  from  Serbia,  and 
to  this  day  the  young  officer  feels  that 
in  some  way  he  too  was  responsible  for 
the  lifting  of  the  "  disgrace." 

There  was  another  Serbian  aboard 
with  us,  Mile.  ,  one  of  the  ladies- 
in-waiting  to  Queen  Natalie,  the  mother 
of    King    Alexander.     Naturally    there 
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was  something  of  a  coldness  between 
her  and  my  old  Serbian  friend,  each  of 
them,  as  it  were,  representing  a  differ- 
ent faction.     Mile.  recalled  many 

tragic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Queen 
Natalie,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
forcing  her  to  give  up  her  child  Alex- 
ander, and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
growing  to  manhood  under  wrong  in- 
fluences. She  said  that  he  had  been  a 
gentle,  thoughtful  boy,  always  passion- 
ately fond  of  his  mother,  and  that  their 
parting  was  very  sad.  In  those  days 
the  future  Queen  Draga,  then  an  officer's 
widow  and  poor,  had  been  the  lady-in- 
waiting.  She  was  "  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,"  it  appears,  and, 
in  the  constant  and  painful  scenes 
between  Queen  Natalie  and  the  old  king, 
Draga  had  won  the  sympathy  of  Alex- 
ander by  taking  sides  with  his  mother. 

Mile.  has    had    a    strange    life. 

Born  in  the  year  of  the  Turkish  over- 
throw, she  has  lived  through  six  wars 
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in  Serbia,  and  was  the  playmate  of 
Alexander  when  they  were  children. 
She  told  us  of  a  visit  she  had  made 
with  Queen  Natalie  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  ;  these  two  queens  of  modern 
history,  who  have  suffered  the  most, 
had  not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
both  had  many  memories  of  tragic 
things  in  their  hearts.  So  painful  was 
the  meeting  that,  when  the  Serbian 
party  left  the  house,  neither  she  nor 
the  gentleman -in -waiting  could  say  a 
word,  although  it  was  certainly  their 
duty  to  "  talk  "  ;  the  words  stuck  in 
their  throats,  and  they  were  powerless 
to  support  a  conversation.  But  Queen 
Natalie,  who  is  mistress  of  herself  from 
all  the  sorrows  she  has  experienced, 
began  to  talk  in  an  ordinary  voice  of 
the  commonplace  things  about  them, 
and  so  restored  the  situation. 

The  queen  is  very  pious  and  very 
charitable.  She  has  an  "  ouvroir  "  in 
Paris,    where   she   lives,    and   there   she 
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spends  much  of  her  time,  working  with 
the  poor  women,  who  worship  her,  but 
have  no  idea  who  she  is,  as  she  preserves 
a  strict  incognito. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  left 
Malta  a  merchant  vessel  was  signalled 
to  the  starboard.  The  attraction  of 
passengers  at  sea  is  something  like 
the  attraction  of  a  cow  in  a  field  for  a 
passing  train,  and  everybody  on  board 
our  boat  came  alongside  the  rail  with 
their  glasses  to  view  the  other  ship. 
She  was  plainly  visible. 

"  How  strangely  she  inclines  to  one 
side  !  "  remarked  some  one. 

'  It  is  the  weight  of  her  cargo,  which 
has  been  carelessly  loaded,"  said  some 
one  else. 

'  That  is  impossible.  Besides,  look 
how  calm  the  sea  is  ;  the  boat  would 
float  smoothly  enough  if  all  was  well 
with  her  !  " 

Officers  passing  laughed  at  these  con- 
versations,   and    endeavoured    to    allay 
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fear  by  various  well-worn  jokes.  We 
had  not  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
captain  had  been  summoned  up  to  the 
bridge  hastily  a  few  hours  ago,  and 
that  he  had  not  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  She  may  have  something  un- 
important wrong  with  her  steam- 
apparatus,"  explained  a  sub-officer,  some 
time  later,  '  but  were  she  in  distress 
she  would  signal  for  help." 

This  seemed  natural,  and  many  of 
the  passengers  left  the  rail,  to  return 
to  their  cards,  their  knitting,  or  their 
afternoon  naps,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Those  of  us  who  were  left  standing 
by  the  rail  now  saw  with  the  glasses  a 
lifeboat  on  the  sea,  beside  the  ship. 
The  oars  swung  idly,  the  rowlocks  were 
on  a  level  with  the  water.  Surely  some 
accident  had  occurred ;  the  word 
'  torpedoed "  was  whispered  about. 
Slowly  the  fated  ship  stood  more  and 
more  at  an  angle,  the  steam  ceased  to 
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appear  from  her  funnels ;  an  awful 
mystery  enveloped  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  maintain  her  impenetrable 
silence. 

Many  have  been  the  tragedies  on 
the  Mediterranean  during  these  latter 
months  of  the  war  ;  many  a  traitorous 
enemy  submarine  has  hidden  herself 
behind  a  wrecked  vessel,  only  to  fire 
upon  those  who  approached  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  assistance.  Perhaps 
this  was  but  another  such  murderous 
subterfuge  ;  perhaps  the  Yarra  herself 
was  steadily  approaching  a  trap  !  No 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of 
our  ship,  there  was  the  anxious  question 
whether  they  had  the  right  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  all  the  passengers  by  going 
to  the  assistance  of  the  listing  vessel. 
They  were  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the 
case  of  the  British  cruiser  which,  while 
trying  to  succour  a  sister  vessel,  was 
torpedoed  in  the  North  Sea  by  a  sub- 
marine   of    the    enemy    hiding    behind 
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her.  Still,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
that  the  silent  ship  should  be  left  to 
her  fate,  and  she  soon  solved  all  doubts 
herself. 

Slowly  she  inclined  in  the  water  until 
her  masts  rested  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
when  suddenly  an  enormous  cloud  of 
steam  and  water  hid  her  from  our  eyes. 
Vibrations  of  a  terrific  explosion  set 
the  Yarra  dancing  upon  the  waves ; 
the  sea  trembled,  the  upheaval  of  water 
continued  for  yet  another  minute,  and 
then  there  was  quiet.  When  the  mist 
cleared,  not  a  trace  of  the  strange 
vessel  was  to  be  seen  on  the  gradually 
subsiding  water ;  and  though  we 
hovered  about  in  the  vicinity  for  over 
an  hour,  the  mystery  of  the  sunken 
ship  was  not  revealed. 

After  the  foregoing  incident  there 
was  no  more  merriment  on  board  the 
Yarra,  no  more  singing  in  the  evenings, 
no  concerts  for  the  Red  Cross,  indeed 
scarcely  even  any  attempts  at  conversa- 
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tion,  so  saddened  were  the  passengers 
at  the  fate  of  the  Silent  Vessel.  There 
seemed  something  sinister  now  about 
the  peaceful  Mediterranean,  and  it  was 
with  relief  that  we  all  looked  forward 
to  the  break  of  our  arrival  in  the 
Piraeus. 

Nobody  lands  in  the  Piraeus,  of  course, 
without  going  to  Athens,  so,  when  the 
sun  set,  and  a  wonderful  oriental  moon 
began  to  soften  the  rather  ugly  port 
with  its  rays,  half-a-dozen  of  us  motored 
to  Athens,  along  the  winding  sea-road, 
and  arrived  at  the  Acropolis  when  the 
moon  was  at  its  height.  For  a  whole 
hour  we  wandered  about  among  these 
hauntingly  magnificent  ruins,  while  the 
city  slept  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
terrific  heat  had  given  place  to  the 
sweet  mysterious  coolness  of  night-time. 
A  melancholy  sadness  wrapped  the  world 
in  a  mantle  of  mist,  and  the  tragic 
futility  of  humans  seemed  intensified 
tenfold  by  the  mighty  ruins  all  about  us. 
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"  Ah,"  sighed  the  little  Russian  lady 
doctor  to  the  French  diplomat,  "  do 
you  see  that  we  represent  six  of  the 
warring  nations  ?  Let  us  then  pledge 
ourselves  to  come  here  again,  all  six 
of  us,  on  a  pilgrimage,  when  peace  is 
declared,  and  offer  up  our  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  !  " 

Back  in  Serbia — Changed  Conditions 

The  change  in  Serbia  happened  with 
such  lightning-like  rapidity  that  no  one 
knows  quite  when  or  how  it  began. 
The  terrible  losses  in  the  country,  both 
civil  and  military,  including  those  killed 
in  battle  and  the  victims  of  disease,  are 
estimated  to  be  about  half  a  million. 
In  February  and  March  of  1915  about 
eight  hundred  people  daily  were  dying 
with  typhus,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Foreign 
Missions  poured  into  the  country  to 
render  assistance.  Boxes  of  sanitary 
material  arrived  from  England,  America, 
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France,  and  even  the  far-off  Colonies. 
Clothing  came  for  women  and  children  ; 
sheets,  beds,  drugs,  and  shirts  for  soldiers 
poured  into  the  country,  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  nations  for  the  brave  little 
ally,  who  had  been  so  hardly  hit  by 
death  and  disease  and  want. 

Scientific  parties  appeared  to  study 
the  causes  of  epidemics,  hygienic  com- 
missions to  stamp  them  out.  Doctors, 
nurses,  journalists,  moving-picture  men, 
sight  -  seers,  and  adventurers,  to  help, 
to  hinder,  and  to  photograph,  .  .  .  and 
lo !  from  a  little  obscure,  unknown 
country,  misjudged,  misunderstood,  and 
overlooked,  emerged  a  famous  Serbia. 
A  Serbia  where  the  victory  of  Rudnitz 
had  taken  place — a  Serbia  who,  against 
great  odds,  had  freed  herself  from  all 
her  enemies — a  Serbia  which  any  small 
child  could  find  upon  the  map  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  country  talked  of, 
written  of,  and  set  to  music — a  country 
where   decorations   could   be   had.  .  .  . 
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It  became  a  distinction  to  organise 
missions  for  Serbia,  an  honour  to  sell 
flags  on  "  Serbian  Day,"  a  chic  thing 
to  buy  shirts  for  Serbian  soldiers — and 
everybody  did  it  ! 

We  were  in  Serbia  during  her  darkest 
hour.  We  had  witnessed  the  want, 
the  misery,  the  suffering,  the  endurance, 
and  the  courage  of  the  people.  It 
seemed  as  if  years  and  years  of  work 
would  not  suffice  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions. But  we  did  not  know  the 
country.  We  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
overwhelming  misery,  to  come  back 
two  months  later  and  find  another 
Serbia  ! 

We  used  to  travel  up  from  Salonika 
in  second-class  carriages  filled  with  un- 
comfortable creeping  things  that  bit, 
.  .  .  and  left  one  with  typhus,  in  spite 
of  all  the  insect  powder  thrown  hope- 
fully around.  These  creeping  creatures 
were  no  more,  it  seemed,  and  the 
carriages  were  now  clean  and  comfort- 
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able.  Not  only  that,  there  were  even 
first-class  carriages  now,  and  also  sleep- 
ing cars.  .  .  .  Now,  instead  of  carry- 
ing a  cumbersome  lunch -basket  and 
several  bottles  of  water,  one  entered 
free  and  untrammelled  into  very  good 
dining-cars,  and  indulged  in  hot  food 
at  meal-time. 

When  we  arrived  at  Nisch  the  changes 
became  still  more  amazing.  Two  months 
ago  the  station  had  been  a  cold,  windy, 
painful  spot,  standing  in  an  ocean  of 
mud.  There  had  been  wounded  soldiers 
everywhere,  in  every  stage  of  misery, 
and  shivering  refugees,  with  scarcely 
a  rag  on  their  backs.  There  had  been 
starving  children,  and  mothers  carrying 
in  their  arms  infants  wrapped  in  news- 
papers, to  keep  them  from  freezing  to 
death. 

Now,  instead  of  mud,  there  were 
gravel  paths  all  around  the  station ; 
green  creepers  grew  up  the  freshly 
painted   pillars,    and   the   station   itself 
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was  resplendent  in  several  coats  of 
fresh  paint.  The  paths  had  been  dis- 
infected with  liquid  lime.  The  shiver- 
ing refugees  had  disappeared,  and  the 
soldiers  were  now  sheltered  in  tents  in 
an  adjoining  field,  instead  of  lying  on 
the  paving-stones  with  a  crutch  for  a 
pillow. 

Two  months  ago  the  restaurants  had 
swarmed  all  day  long  with  the  people 
of  all  nations,  who  talked  of  the  typhus 
plague  over  their  beer,  and  watched 
the  never-ending  procession  of  typhus 
victims  being  carried  past  the  windows 
to  the  cemeteries.  Now  the  restaurants 
were  closed  by  law  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  neither  food  nor  drink 
could  be  had  until  the  old-fashioned 
hour  of  twelve  noon.  They  were  closed 
again  from  two  to  six,  thus  putting  a 
very  marked  check  upon  the  spread  of 
infection. 

In  ten  days  we  did  not  hear  of  a 
death  from  typhus,   nor  see  a  funeral 
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upon  the  streets  of  Nisch,  and  there 
was  a  noted  absence  of  the  black  flag 
over  the  doors  of  houses. 

The  old  muddy  roads,  full  of  pitfalls 
and  ruts,  were  gone  too,  and  in  their 
place  lay  good  smooth  roads,  at  which 
Austrian  prisoners  were  constantly  at 
work,  improving  their  condition.  Over 
these  roads  flashed  motor  cars,  of  the 
newest  make,  soldiers  on  motor  cycles, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  over  the  clean 
smooth  roads  of  Nisch  went  street 
sprinklers,  sometimes  drawn  by  oxen, 
a  quaint  link  between  the  primitive  old 
days  and  the  startling  modernities. 

The  price  of  living  had  increased 
to  almost  double,  and  everything  was 
a  little  scarcer  than  it  used  to  be,  be- 
cause the  railways  were  given  up  to 
the  carrying  of  military  supplies.  Still, 
Nisch  wore  a  well-dressed  air — an  air  al- 
most of  prosperity,  and  the  rugged,  skin- 
clad  mountaineer  had  become  almost 
a  curiosity. 
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Nisch  had  become,  well,  not  exactly 
a  Paris,  but  a  modern  town.  It  was 
less  mysterious,  less  oriental,  less  vivid 
than  it  used  to  be  before  it  was  "  cleaned 
up '  by  the  hygienic  missions.  One 
felt  that  soon  the  picturesque  peasants 
would  be  clad  in  garments  from  the 
Bon  Marche  and  Wanamaker's,  that  the 
barefoot  urchins  would  receive  boots, 
that  the  oxen  teams  would  go  the  way 
of  the  Balkan  sandals,  and  one  felt  a 
subdued  regret  for  the  vanished  "  atmo- 
sphere !  " 

Ah  yes,  the  fleas  were  still  there. 
They  seemed  dejected  and  out  of  place, 
and  they  bit  with  less  vim  and  sting 
than  of  yore.  But  the  hygienic  hand 
of  man,  powerful  as  it  had  become, 
yet  lacked  the  power  to  rid  the  Balkans 
of  fleas  ! 

The  Heart  of  Things 

By  degrees  I  began  to  discover  traces 
of  the  old   regime,   ways  and   manners 
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which  had  somehow  escaped  the  relent- 
less hand  of  hygiene. 

In  the  hotel,  on  the  day  I  was  leaving, 
I  idly  watched  the  secretary  cleaning  a 
pile  of  boots  in  one  corner  of  the  dining- 
room,  while  I  ate  Serbian  dishes  at  a 
little  table  set  aside  for  me.  Here 
each  guest  is  the  king  of  his  own  table. 
1  doubt  if  he  would  be  asked  to  give  it 
up  should  King  Peter  himself  come  in 
at  a  crowded  hour  and  demand  a  place  ; 
another  table  would  be  brought  for 
King  Peter. 

There  were  two  Ministers  eating 
"  youghourt '  at  the  table  next  mine. 
Prince  Alexander  had  strolled  in  for 
an  "  aperitif  "  with  another  officer,  and 
had  just  gone  out  again.  The  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  having 
Turkish  coffee  with  a  General  over  in 
the  corner,  and  a  diminutive  black  boy 
in  livery  was  eating  a  piece  of  cheese, 
squeezed  well  out  of  sight  in  the  shadow 
of  the  counter. 
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The  secretary  had  finished  the  boots, 
and  was  interpreting  for  a  handsome 
Greek  officer,  who  spoke  nothing  but 
his  mother  tongue.  Of  course  the 
secretary  is  a  linguist.  He  speaks  eight 
languages,  besides  his  other  duties  of 
book  -  keeping,  menu  -  writing,  cleaning 
boots,  carrying  up  luggage,  running  out 
for  carriages,  and  other  trifling  matters. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  pure  Serbian,  untouched 
by  foreign  culture  ;  he  has  never  been 
out  of  Serbia,  and  learned  his  languages 
on  home  soil.  This  was  my  last  meal, 
so  I  called  him  over  for  a  last  word, 
and  a  tip.  He  looked  at  the  money  in 
surprise.  "  What  for  ?  "  he  asked.  I 
was  only  going  up  to  Belgrade  for  a 
few  days,  not  really  leaving  ;  when  I 
came  back  would  be  time  enough  for 
a  tip,  as  yet  he  had  done  nothing  for 
me.  This  was  of  course  true  ;  he  had 
done  nothing  but  carry  up  and  down 
my  luggage,  black  my  boots,  run  after 
carriages,    etc.,     nothing     deserving     of 
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notice — any  hotel  employee  in  Europe 
or  America  would  have  acted  the  same 
way.  He  brought  me  a  clean  plate 
for  my  cherries,  having  a  little  time  free 
from  his  duties,  and  recommended  a 
certain  brand  of  wine,  made  by  the  peas- 
ants, from  the  rich  harvest  of  grapes ; 
and  he  repolished  my  plate  with  a 
napkin  which  he  carried  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  Why  are  those  officers  singing  ?  ' 
I  asked  him,  nodding  towards  a  distant 
table,  where  five  young  gods  had  started 
to  sing  soft  Serbian  melodies  in  a  minor 
key.  Every  one  in  the  room  had  raised 
their  glasses  towards  the  singers,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  Do  you  see  that  one  with  the  blue 
eyes  ?  "  asked  the  secretary  eagerly. 
"  He  has  just  been  promoted  to  captain 
of  the  first  order,  they  sing  in  his  honour  ; 
I  fought  with  him  before  this  " — and 
he  tapped  his  wooden  leg,  for  of  course 
the    secretary    is    a    reformed    soldier — 
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"  he  is  very  brave  !  '  Something  like 
tears  were  in  the  secretary's  eyes  as  he 
crossed  the  room,  knelt  down  before  his 
officer,  and  began  to  polish  his  high, 
shiny  riding-boots  with  the  napkin  he 
carried. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  carefully 
wiping  the  mouth  of  my  bottle  of  wine 
with  the  same  napkin ;  but  I  had 
witnessed  a  beautiful  thing,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  beauty  blinded  my  eyes  to 
the  colour  of  the  napkin  and  made  it 
seem  dazzlingly  white — blinded  my  eyes, 
too,  to  the  hygiene  reigning  so  supremely 
in  the  streets  outside,  to  the  motor 
cycles,  to  the  new  laws  for  restaurants, 
and  to  the  patent  washing-machines, 
which  honest  Serbian  washerwomen  hold 
in  such  disdain. 

•  ••••• 

I  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  the 
home  of  the  hotel  proprietor.  His  family 
consisted  of  a  wife  and  four  daughters. 
An  only  son  had  been  killed  at  Rudnitz. 
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One  of  the  daughters  spoke  French, 
and  they  lived  in  a  typical  Nisch  house, 
a  Turkish  house  of  one  story.  I  was 
received  on  the  verandah  by  mother  and 
daughters,  and  conversation  took  place, 
through  the  medium  of  Zepherinqua,  the 
daughter  who  spoke  French.  Refresh- 
ments were  served,  of  a  truly  Serbian 
nature.  On  a  handsome  brass  tray 
arrived  a  jar  of  very  sweet  preserves, 
glasses  of  water,  and  a  round  dish, 
divided  in  two  by  a  partition  ;  clean 
spoons  lay  in  one  half.  As  we  were 
guests  this  tray  was  passed  first  to  us, 
and  my  friend  became  distinctly  un- 
comfortable. She  hesitated,  then  made 
a  bold  plunge  and  poured  out  a  glass  of 
water,  into  which  she  put  a  spoonful  of 
jam.  Zepherinqua  looked  puzzled,  but 
her  manners  forbade  her  to  show  signs 
of  surprise.  A  small  sister,  however, 
had  no  such  qualms. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it,"  she 
said ;  whereupon  we  all  laughed,  but  the 
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mother  was  shocked  at  the  little  girl's 
"  forwardness." 

4 '  That  is  probably  the  English  method ! ' ' 
she  said. 

When  we  had  confessed  our  ignorance, 
the  true  manner  of  partaking  was  ex- 
plained to  us.  Each  person  took  a 
spoon,  and  helped  himself  or  herself  to 
a  spoonful  of  jam  directly  out  of  the  jar. 
The  spoon  was  then  returned  to  the 
second  division  of  the  dish,  and  a  glass 
of  water  drunk.  It  is  an  ancient  Serbian 
custom,  signifying  that  none  but  sweet 
thoughts  can  be  entertained  after  par- 
taking of  food  together.  Turkish  coffee 
was  served  after  this,  and  we  all  entered 
the  house. 

All  the  rooms  had  beautiful  Serbian 
carpets  on  the  walls  as  well  as  on  the 
floors.  These  are  woven  by  the  peasants 
of  wool,  in  various  fascinating  designs, 
and  though  the  colours  are  vivid  they 
are  singularly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It 
takes    six    months    to    weave    a    carpet 
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about  two  by  three  metres,  and  the  cost 
for  such  a  one  is  about  125  francs.  They 
last  a  lifetime.  .  .  . 

I  was  questioned  as  to  British  customs 
and  home  life,  as  to  the  place  accorded 
to  women,  and  as  to  the  educational 
advantages  for  young  girls.  In  return 
I  asked  my  hostess  what  aspirations  she 
held  for  her  daughters,  and  received  the 
startling  information  that  Alexandra,  the 
eldest,  had  taken  her  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  that  Zepherinqua,  the 
interpreter,  was  studying  to  be  an  archi- 
tect ;  the  younger  girls  would  continue 
their  studies  at  the  University  of  Bel- 
grade after  the  war,  when  it  should  be 
rebuilt. 

"  I  hope  they  will  all  marry  !  '  said 
the  mother,  "  but  one  can  scarcely  hope 
for  that  after  such  a  war  !  " 

A  Day  on  the  Positions 

On  our  arrival  in  Belgrade  we  lunched 
with  a  Serbian  captain  in  his  quarters, 
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a  deserted  villa  on  the  Serbian  "  Posi- 
tions." We  lunched  on  the  broad 
verandah,  and  through  the  thick  green 
foliage  which  sheltered  us  from  the 
blinding  sun  one  caught  glimpses  of  the 
river  Save  flowing  in  front.  It  was  a 
quiet  day,  which  means  that  no  fierce 
cannonading  was  taking  place  ;  desultory 
firing  was  going  on,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
worst  damage  resulting  from  this,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  the  felling  of  a  fine  nut 
tree,  about  four  hundred  metres  to  our 
left. 

One  gets  used  to  firing  ;  one  lunches, 
or  dines,  or  sleeps  on  uninterruptedly 
while  it  takes  place,  knowing  that,  as 
long  as  one  remains  in  the  danger  zone, 
one  place  is  as  safe  as  another.  One 
forgets  to  feel  the  hair  stand  on  end,  or 
the  flesh  creep  any  longer ;  a  fatalism, 
quite  equal  to  that  of  any  Serbian, 
entered  into  the  blood  of  foreigners 
residing  in  the  country. 

Our   host   cut   up   the   loaf  of  black 

N 
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bread,  after  first  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  upon  it,  following  an  ancient 
Serbian  custom.  Food  was  difficult  to 
get  in  Belgrade.  At  times  such  articles 
as  sugar,  salt,  and  mustard  were  not 
seen  for  days  at  a  time.  Meat  arrived 
but  twice  a  week,  and  milk  was  almost 
unknown.  To-day  we  ate  bully  beef, 
Serbian  cheese,  and  thick  sour  milk, 
called  "  youghourt  " — cherries,  too,  from 
the  laden  branches  of  the  trees  which 
hung  down  over  the  table,  and  we 
finished  with  Turkish  coffee,  just  as  a 
shell,  bursting  some  little  way  off,  sent 
a  fine  shower  of  white  clay  over  the 
empty  dishes. 

After  lunch  we  inspected  the  house, 
which  consisted  of  two  large  rooms  and 
a  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  the  only 
part  in  use.  Everything  in  the  little 
house  was  spotless  and  methodical.  The 
orderly  of  our  friend  had  once  repre- 
sented Serbia  at  an  Exposition  in  London, 
where  he  had  stayed  all  summer  in  the 
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"  Serbian  Village."  He  was  a  fine  big 
fellow,  with  a  face  of  such  beauty  and 
purity  that  one  wondered  to  see  him  on 
earth  at  all.  He  spoke  English  perfectly, 
and  after  his  shvness  wore  off  he  was 
very  proud  to  display  a  knowledge  which 
his  master  lacked,  much  to  the  officer's 
amusement.  There  is  a  strange  relation- 
ship between  the  officers  and  men.  This 
officer  had  told  me  once  before  that  he 
"  had  beaten  his  soldier  well,"  when  the 
latter  lost  a  treasured  little  dog  ;  still 
I  am  sure  that  the  soldier  loved  his 
officer,  and  would  have  laid  down  his 
life  for  him.  He  had  garnished  the  villa 
with  flowers,  and  into  all  the  cracks  in 
the  walls — the  result  of  shocks  from 
exploding  shells — he  had  planted  grow- 
ing vines,  so  that  the  house  resembled  a 
garden.  Over  the  officer's  bed  hung 
an  icon,  which  had  been  his  baptism 
present,  and  without  which  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  although  he  did  not 
appear    to    be    in    the    least    religious. 
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The  icon,  too,   had  some  roses  pinned 
over  it. 

The  inspection  of  the  house  over,  we 
went  strolling  on  the  firing-line.  This 
had  been  the  scene  of  very  fierce  fight- 
ing during  the  recapturing  of  Belgrade. 
The  place  was  a  honeycomb  of  trenches, 
now  overgrown  with  roses  and  poppies, 
for  in  this  hot  climate  vegetation  grows 
densely  and  quickly.  Holding  aside  the 
rose-bushes,  I  looked  down  into  one  of 
the  trenches  and  saw  an  Austrian  helmet 
and  a  rusty  sword  lying  side  by  side. 
Some  of  the  trenches  were  filled  with 
water,  and  here  huge  bullocks  were 
drinking.  These  animals  were  waiting 
their  turn  to  draw  heavy  artillery. 

We  came  to  a  lovely  little  villa,  from 
which  the  whole  front  had  been  torn 
away  by  a  shell.  A  great  mass  of 
debris  was  scattered  about  the  rooms — 
carved  mahogany  chairs  and  cabinets, 
a  baby  grand  piano  with  the  keys 
missing,    and    a    white    enamel    cradle 
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from  which  a  discoloured  blue  bow 
dangled.  Books,  books,  everywhere  ; 
one  walked  through  books,  and  the 
remains  of  books,  almost  knee  -  deep. 
From  among  them  I  brought  away 
three — a  green  leather  volume  in  French 
by  Tristan  Bernard,  Shakespeare's  plays 
in  English,  and  Ibsen's  DolVs  House  in 
the  original  language.  Surely  this  had 
been  the  home  of  a  traveller  and  a 
scholar.  Where  was  he  now,  that  he 
did  not  return  to  claim  any  of  his 
treasures  ?  The  Serbian  officer  did  not 
know. 

The  villa  was  covered  with  grape 
vines  and  purple  creeping  blossoms,  a 
mass  of  which  concealed  the  mouth  of 
a  tunnel  leading  off  somewhere  from 
the  kitchen  door.  For  fifteen  minutes 
we  followed  this  tunnel,  coming  up 
sometimes  into  the  sunshine,  only  to 
dive  down  again,  emerging  finally  in 
front  of  another  ruined  villa.  We  saw 
no  soldiers,   but  the  full  length  of  the 
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trench  gave  signs  of  occupancy,  and 
clever  devices  for  a  sort  of  rude  comfort, 
together  with  an  enormous  number  of 
guns.  In  this  villa  a  man  in  a  striped 
jersey  and  sailor  cap  was  searching  for 
books.  He  held  up  two  when  he  saw 
us. 

"  J'ai  trouve  des  gentils  choses  !  "  he 
said. 

"  Do  you  speak  French  ?  '  we  asked 
him  in  surprise. 

"  I  am  French,"  answered  the  sailor, 
laughing.  "  You  are  in  France  now." 
We  had  arrived  on  the  French  Positions  ! 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  we 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  very 
interesting  cosmopolitan  military  life  in 
Belgrade.  It  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  war.  Therefore  it  was  with 
interest  that  we  hurried  forward  some 
fifty  steps  to  where  the  French  Battery 
was  situated.  Out  from  the  "  abris," 
cleverly  hidden,  and  cleverly  furnished 
with  rudimentary  luxury,  came  tumbling 
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the  French  sailors,  fine  big  sun-tanned 
fellows,  all  asking  eagerly  for  news 
from  home.  They  had  a  cage  of  parrots 
two  metres  away  from  one  of  the 
cannons,  and  sitting  on  top  of  the 
ammunition  case,  beside  this  cannon, 
was  a  cat  with  two  kittens.  Four  dogs 
went  mad  with  joy  ;  feeling  some  excite- 
ment in  the  air,  they  spun  around, 
barking  furiously,  getting  under  every 
one's  feet,  while  a  fat  white  lamb, 
wearing  a  pink  bow,  stopped  eating 
grass  to  see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 
There  was  nothing  much  here  to  indicate 
war,  save  the  dull  booming  of  the 
cannon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
to  which  they  were  all  accustomed, 
and  so  these  light-hearted  warriors  had 
set  themselves  to  make  their  "  positions" 
home-like  on  the  banks  of  the  Save. 

Not  far  away  we  met  Admiral  Trou- 
bridge  and  young  Commander  Kerr, 
who  had  just  received  the  Distinguished 
Service    Order    for    sinking    a    monitor, 
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and  we  listened  to  the  English  tars 
singing  "  Tipperary '  as  they  worked 
among  their  guns.  A  little  later  we 
finished  up  our  stroll,  and  had  Turkish 
coffee  on  the  "  First  line  of  Fire  "  on 
the  Danube,  just  four  hundred  metres 
from  the  Austrian  guns. 

This  was  at  the  Serbian  battery.  It 
was  skilfully  hidden  from  enemy  glasses 
and  aeroplanes  by  a  gorgeous  garden  of 
poppies.  The  firing  lately  had  become 
almost  too  intermittent  to  keep  up 
interest,  so  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
battery  had  sent  to  Nisch  for  his  wife 
and  baby  daughter. 

The  land  here  wore  the  innocent  look 
of  a  huge  flower-garden.  Only  an  enemy 
aeroplane,  gifted  with  supernatural 
powers,  could  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  river-bank.  Not  a  soldier 
was  in  sight.  I  tried  to  pick  a  rose 
from  a  bank  just  out  of  reach,  and 
kicked  against  something  hard.  The 
commandant  laughed  gaily. 
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'*  Look,"  he  said,  pulling  open  a  door 
of  what  seemed  to  be  solid  earth.  It 
was  a  huge  case  of  cartridges,  and 
right  beside  it,  buried  in  poppies,  was 
the  cannon  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
the  shrubbery  all  around  us,  which  was 
really  a  network  of  tunnels  and  shelters, 
came  the  smiling  soldiers  of  the  battery  ; 
the  place  was  suddenly  alive  with 
warriors.  They  had  been  here  all  winter, 
and  very  marvellous  was  their  success 
in  concealing  all  traces  of  habitation. 

They  made  us  Turkish  coffee,  and 
passed  around  "home-made'  cakes, 
on  which  I  shall  pass  no  opinion, 
although  I  did  manage  to  eat  one,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  soldier  who  had 
made  them,  and  who  confessed  that  it 
was  his  first  essay  in  cookery. 

While  we  sat  there  came  the  ominous 
whirring  sound  from  the  clouds  which 
forebodes  such  evil.  Crash,  crash,  the 
air  was  filled  with  aeroplanes.  The 
Austrians     were     dropping    bombs     on 
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Topschedar,  the  railway-head  for  Bel- 
grade, where  they  longed  to  cause 
damage.     Such    was    the    daily    life    in 

Belgrade  ! 

City  Life 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Nisch 
would  not  be  considered  a  city,  but  after 
several  days  spent  in  Belgrade  one 
returned  to  Nisch  as  to  a  great  metro- 
polis. Here  the  shops  were  all  open 
and  doing  well ;  some  of  everything  could 
be  found  in  these  shops  at  three  times 
the  price  of  peace-time.  Money-changers 
nourished,  and  gave  from  twenty-six 
to  thirty  francs  for  a  gold  louis ;  a 
fine  market  was  held  in  the  Square 
three  times  a  week. 

Until  four  in  the  afternoon  Nisch 
lay  like  a  dead  city,  beneath  the  intense 
molten  heat ;  but  after  four  a  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  with  it  a  great  rush  of 
life.  People  sat  in  chairs  on  the  street, 
in  front  of  the  principal  cafes,  drinking 
Turkish    coffee ;     they    promenaded    in 
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great  crowds  up  and  down  the  streets  ; 
friends  met  friends,  beauty  and  fashion 
gleamed,  and  small  urchins  slid  in  and 
out  selling  papers  and  post-cards.  There 
is  a  beautiful  park  on  the  Nishava, 
and  here,  in  the  cafe  under  the  trees, 
one  fancied  oneself  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Thousands  of  cups  of  Turkish 
coffee  were  consumed  until  eight  o'clock, 
when  all  Nisch  went  home  to  dine. 
Dinner  was  a  serious  affair,  prolonged 
until  a  late  hour,  because  after  dinner 
there  was  nothing  to  do  save  to  go  to 
bed — no  theatres,  no  moving  pictures, 
no  amusements  of  any  description,  and 
so  every  one  went  to  bed  early,  to  rise 
at  daybreak,  and  accomplish  the  day's 
duties  before  nine,  when  the  heat  became 
intolerable. 

All  day  long,  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Belgrade,  one  saw  grown 
men  at  the  little  tables  absorbed  in 
the  game  of — dominoes  !  The  hotels, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  open 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  renting  rooms. 
Two  or  three  restaurants  served  meals, 
of  which  the  "  Ruskitsczar  '  was  the 
favourite,  and  here  at  the  conventional 
dinner-hour  of  the  Balkans,  8.30,  flocked 
such  of  the  population  as  had  remained. 
Family  life  scarcely  existed  in  these 
days  of  danger  ;  mothers  and  daughters 
were  at  the  seaside,  in  the  mountains, 
or  at  Salonika,  where  they  appeared 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  terrible 
heat,  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
So  at  the  "  Ruskitsczar  "  most  of  the 
diners  were  in  uniform,  and  these,  after 
prolonging  their  meal  until  the  stars 
twinkled  and  the  moon  rose,  returned 
to  their  games  of  dominoes. 

Some  of  the  shops  were  open,  but  in 
them  one  searched  in  vain  for  the 
things  one  wanted,  such  as  white  shoe 
polish,  or  black  sewing  cotton,  or  shoes. 
There  was  no  importing  being  done,  so 
only  such  things  as  nobody  ever  wanted, 
or  ever  would  buy,  remained  on  sale. 
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The  sound  of  music  was  almost  un- 
heard in  these  days,  for  its  strains 
carried  over  the  river,  and  were  answered 
usually  by  bombs  from  the  Austrians. 
Music,  though,  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
soldier,  so  down  the  street  they  came 
marching  to  the  strains  of  a  violin  played 
by  one  of  their  number  —  a  hundred 
or  so  Serbian  warriors,  all  fresh  and 
clean,  coming  from  their  baths,  towels 
slung  over  their  shoulders,  bundles  of 
clothing  they  had  changed  under  their 
arms.  They  love  a  bath  just  as  much 
as  do  our  own  Tommies,  these  men  in 
their  patched  homespun  and  makeshift 
uniforms.  How  martial  they  were, 
how  proud  their  carriage,  as  they  swung 
along  with  their  independent  stride  ! 

And  so  the  darkening  city  was  left 
to  the  domino-players,  for  the  game  of 
chance  is  the  game  of  life  in  Serbia,  and 
the  click  of  the  ebony  pieces  sounded 
flatly  on  the  night  air,  the  only  sound 
heard  besides  the  soft  patter  of  mules 
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on  the  pavement  carrying  loads  of  wood 
to  the  outlying  camps. 

Arriving  at  Valjevo,  which  is  a 
University  town  of  renown,  we  asked 
for  a  hotel,  and  were  told  there  was 
none.  There  had  been  some  hotels, 
but  they  were  all  hospitals  now,  and  full 
of   patients.     Well    then,    a    restaurant 

There  were  none  ;    everybody  ate 

at  home  ! 

That  night  we  dined  high  up  on  a  hill, 
the  guests  of  the  Government,  with 
some  officers,  in  an  outdoor  mess, 
beneath  the  stars. 

Ah,  the  glory  of  that  Serbian  night — 
the  cool  after  the  day's  molten  heat, 
the  golden  stars  in  the  blue-black  sky, 
the  whispering  of  the  trees,  and  the 
mystic  sound  of  song  from  some  night 
bird,  whose  dark  silhouette  outlined  itself 
against  the  vivid  harvest  moon.  All 
the  darkened  world  lay  at  the  base  of 
the  hill,  and  twinkling  lights  shone  from 
the  hospitals,  where  Scotch  sisters  went 
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softly  about,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
night. 

The  meal  began  with  small  glasses 
of  brandy,  a  precaution  against  cholera, 
and  everything  we  ate,  as  well  as  all 
the  dishes,  were  passed  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  for  the  same 
reason.  A  soldier  waited  at  table  ;  he 
filled  our  glasses  with  the  sour  Serbian 
wine  so  much  in  demand,  and  after 
making  the  rounds  of  the  table  he 
emptied  the  bottle  down  his  own  ap- 
preciative throat,  and  said  it  was  good. 
Slowly  the  red  moon  rose,  and,  having 
finished  dinner,  the  Serbians  sang  their 
plaintive  beautiful  melodies,  in  minor 
keys,  and  all  the  songs  were  farewells 
of  soldiers  to  their  mothers  and  wives 
and  sweethearts  before  going  to  war. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  other  songs  in 
Serbia — I  have  never  heard  them  if 
there  are, — but  it  is  a  natural  thing,  as 
all  the  history  of  the  country  is  the 
history  of  going  to  war. 
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Valjevo  had  some  very  fine  hospitals, 
with  modern  improvements  and  a  well- 
built  set  of  cholera  sheds,  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  were  still  empty. 
All  the  beds  in  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  scurvy  patients,  a  disease  which 
had  followed  on  the  heels  of  typhus, 
but  which  was  rapidly  reacting  to  treat- 
ment with  the  arrival  of  garden  produce. 
This  latter  was  none  too  abundant, 
owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  the 
city  and  the  poor  train  service. 

During  the  horrors  of  the  recent 
typhus  plague  the  people  of  Valjevo 
witnessed  such  misery  as  to  make  them 
devoutly  thankful  now  for  a  green  onion 
to  eat  with  their  black  bread.  They 
had  not  forgotten  that  three  months 
ago  the  floors  of  wards  and  corridors  in 
hospitals  were  covered  with  wounded 
and  dying.  Every  building  was  a 
hospital,  and  yet  many  and  many  a 
soldier  was  turned  away  from  these 
crowded  buildings,  to  die  where  he  fell, 
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when  he  could  walk  no  longer.  To  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  still  vivid  the 
pictures  of  those  covered  carts,  each 
carrying  ten  victims,  to  the  cemetery  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  now 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  soldiers  lie  in 
unmarked  graves. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  saw 
a  street  crier,  a  veritable  old-fashioned 
one,  going  up  and  down  the  streets 
beating  a  drum  and  making  a  proclama- 
tion ;  for  in  this  manner  important 
events  are  made  known  to  the  people. 
The  crier  was  proclaiming  to  the  popu- 
lace that  to-morrow  morning  the  English 
Mission  would  distribute  clothing  to  the 
worthy  poor. 

The  English  Mission  consisted  of  Miss 

Flora  Sands  and  Miss  Emily  Simmonds, 

who  were  heroines  in  the  truest  sense  of 

the    word.     They     stayed    in    Valjevo 

during  its   darkest   hours,   and   worked 

both  night  and  day,  when  things  seemed 

hopeless.     They  contracted  typhus,  and 

o 
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lay  at  death's  door  for  three  weeks,  and 
then,  instead  of  a  comfortable  conva- 
lescence in  some  cool  mountain  resort, 
they  returned  immediately  to  their  work 
among  the  wounded. 

In  those  days  (January  and  February) 
the  people  of  Valjevo  saw  hundreds  of 
refugees  flying  from  the  devastation  of 
their  homes  in  the  district  of  Chabatz, 
stagger  into  the  city,  where  overcrowded 
conditions  permitted  of  no  shelter  for 
them.  Those  too  ill  with  typhus  to 
travel  farther  would  spend  the  night 
wherever  they  could,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  a  few  loaves  of  black  bread  would 
be  brought  them,  perhaps  but  two  or 
three  would  be  left  alive,  to  crawl  for- 
ward and  stretch  out  famished  hands 
for  the  miserable  fare. 

Now  Valjevo  had  become  the  cleanest 
city  in  Serbia,  and  to  the  Serbians  them- 
selves the  credit  was  due.  When  the 
city  came  into  their  hands  after  the 
Austrian  evacuation  they  set  to  work  in 
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grim  earnest  to  redeem  it,  and  they 
did. 

The  Austrians  had  a  good  name  here  ; 
they  were  said  to  have  paid  for  every- 
thing they  used  while  in  occupation,  and 
to  have  committed  no  pillage.  One 
Austrian  I  heard  of  was  the  sole  nurse 
two  English  nurses  had  during  an  attack 
of  typhus.  This  man  did  not  leave  them 
night  or  day  for  two  weeks  during  their 
delirium,  taking  only  such  sleep  as  he 
could  snatch  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
keeping  their  burning  heads  cool  with 
constant  applications  of  cold  compresses. 
When  they  were  convalescent,  he  made 
heroic  efforts  to  cook  dainties  for  them 
from  the  only  available  fare — bully  beef, 
black  bread,  and  tea. 

I  met  some  "  Volunteer  Prisoners  " — 
two  apothecaries,  two  priests,  and  four 
doctors — who  had  volunteered  to  stay 
behind  and  care  for  their  comrades,  when 
the  Austrians  had  left.  One  of  them 
told  me  that  at  one  time  he  was  alone 
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with  a  thousand  typhus  patients,  all  his 
colleagues  being  smitten  with  the  disease. 
This  man  called  my  attention  to  the 
smart  new  uniforms  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  which  had  all  been  made  by 
hand,  from  their  winter  greatcoats,  by 
one  of  the  men,  a  tailor  .  .  .  and  to 
another,  dressed  in  immaculate  white; 
this  soldier  had  no  overcoat,  so  the 
tailor  had  constructed  a  suit  out  of  a 
hospital  sheet ;  the  man  wore  a  black 
silk  sash,  too,  made  from  the  lining  of 
an  old  hat.  It  was  only  silk  where  it 
showed  in  front ;  all  the  rest  of  it,  too, 
was  sheet. 

Our  last  sight  of  Valjevo  was  of  a  huge 
crowd  gathered  to  look  at  a  French 
aeroplane,  which  had  descended  to  get 
its  bearings.  The  French  aviator,  and 
the  Serbian  officer  who  had  gladly  taken 
him  in  charge,  stood  in  the  immense 
field  where  the  'plane  had  come  down, 
and  which  adjoined  the  cemetery  of 
the  typhus  victims.     They  stood  with 
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uncovered  heads,  and  gazed  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  mounds  which  marked  where 
the  soldiers  lay — here  and  there  a  rough 
cross  denoting  that  some  friend  had 
been  near,  to  pay  a  little  tribute  of 
memory.  Following  the  example  of  the 
French  and  Serbian  soldiers  the  great 
mass  of  people  knelt  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  in  reverence  for  the  un- 
known dead. 

At  M'ladnovatz  a  rather  amusing 
incident  occurred.  The  commandant  of 
the  place  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was 
immaculate  in  his  perfectly  fitting  uni- 
form, and  in  every  way  a  personification 
of  breeding,  education,  and  finish.  He 
was  studying  English  with  a  professor, 
he  told  us  shyly.  He  had  a  friend  who 
was  studying  too,  and  they  were  vying 
with  each  other  as  to  who  should  be 
the  first  really  to  "  talk."  At  luncheon, 
the  friend,  who  was  a  Greek  doctor,  but 
in  the  Serbian  army,  appeared,  and  the 
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confidence  inspired  by  his  presence  in- 
duced the  Serbian  officer  to  talk  a  little 
in  English. 

"  I  ain't  so  awful  slick,  as  you'd 
notice,"  he  began  gravely.  "  I  ain't 
a  got  the  practice  !  " 

"  Bread,  please  !  "  said  the  Greek. 
Then  in  French  :  "I  find  your  language 
so  simple  and  brief.  Why,  in  Greek  a 
simple  demand  like  c  Bread,  please,' 
requires  a  long  phrase,  such  as  c  Will 
you  please  pass  me  the  bread  ? '  " 

Later  on  we  had  a  talk  with  the 
"  Professor,"  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
young  Serb  who  had  spent  two  years  in 
Pittsburg  as  assistant  in  a  candy  shop, 
where  he  had  learned  his  English. 

Albania 

All  along  the  line  from  Scoplja  to 
Monastir,  or  Bitolj  as  the  Serbians  call 
it,  there  was  breathless  tension,  while 
the  people  waited  to  know  what  deci- 
sion   the   Government   would   make   to 
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Bulgaria's  demand  for  the  concession  of 
Monastir. 

'  I  will  shoot  the  Minister  who  signs 
such  a  paper  !  ' '  said  one  officer  fiercely. 
Soon  it  became  whispered  around  that 
the  Government  had  yielded,  that  the 
Allies  had  offered  that  section  of  Mace- 
donia to  Bulgaria,  and  that  the  latter 
had  refused  ! 

'*  Only  give  us  the  permission  to  cross 
into  Bulgaria  while  they  are  mobilising," 
said  all  the  Serbian  officers.  "  They 
will  surely  attack  us  ;  they  are  building 
trenches  all  along  our  frontier  !  " 

I  spoke  to  a  shoemaker,  through  an 
interpreter,  at  Monastir,  who  expressed 
himself  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  : 

1  Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  sent 
here  now  would  save  our  country,  and 
gain  for  our  Allies  a  decisive  and  quick 
victory  over  the  German  race  !  " 

"  But  you  are  speaking  Bulgarian,"  I 
said. 

"  That     is     an     accident     of    Fate," 
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answered  the  shoemaker,  hammering 
nails  fiercely  into  a  shoe.  "  I  burn  with 
patriotism  for  my  country  !  "  (Serbia). 

With  a  Danish  doctor  we  travelled 
from  Monastir  to  Struga,  on  the  Albanian 
frontier,  in  a  military  transport  motor 
truck,  carrying  ammunition,  guns, 
soldiers,  one  officer,  two  women,  two 
babies,  and  an  under-sized  dog.  The 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  had  shown  us 
great  courtesy,  and  given  us  every 
facility  to  see  the  country,  knowing  that 
we  wished  to  write,  had  told  us  that  we 
should  have  arm-chairs  placed  in  the 
lorry  for  our  comfort.  The  chairs  were 
there,  sure  enough,  but  not  knowing 
exactly  for  what  use  they  were  intended, 
the  soldiers  had  removed  the  legs  and 
packed  them  well  and  carefully  beneath 
the  ammunition  boxes. 

We  began  the  journey  at  9  p.m.,  and 
rode  for  eighteen  hours  sitting  on  some 
boxes  of  guns,  making  but  one  stop,  at 
midnight,   when  we  put  up  beside  the 
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lovely  Lake  Ochrida  for  supper,  in  the 
shadow  of  an  old  old  church. 

Moonlight  shone  down  through  the 
quivering  trees,  snow-capped  mountains 
gleamed  high  above  us,  the  church  bell 
tolled  ;  quaint  oriental  figures,  mounted 
on  donkeys,  pattered  past,  after  first 
satisfying  the  challenging  sentinel.  .  .  . 
In  the  smoke  -  blackened  inn  we  ate 
baked  eggs  and  sausages,  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  torches  stuck  into  cracks 
in  the  wall.  We  drank  Turkish  coffee, 
as  fast  as  the  gargon  could  make  it, 
over  two  primitive  little  brick  ovens, 
wherein  charcoal  glowed  and  gleamed. 
Some  chickens  (as  emancipated  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  as  free  from 
prejudices),  who  had  been  asleep  on 
railings  at  the  back  of  the  dining-room, 
joined  us,  and  walked  about  clucking, 
and  eating  the  crumbs. 

The  two  patient  white-faced  babies 
sat  on  a  rug  on  the  floor,  eating  their 
bread  ;    the  mothers  produced  knitting, 
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and  went  busily  to  work ;  and  the 
soldiers,  very  wide  awake,  smoked  long 
thin  cigarettes  and  discussed  the  political 
situation. 

From  somewhere  a  violin  was  pro- 
duced, and  to  its  strains  the  heads  of 
the  two  women  began  to  nod  over  their 
knitting.  One  of  the  babies  opened 
his  mouth  in  a  large  yawn,  and  quite 
suddenly  toppled  over  asleep  ;  the  other 
baby  munched  a  sausage  which  some 
one  had  given  him,  and  the  soldiers 
began  to  dance.  They  danced,  three 
holding  hands  together,  stamping  their 
feet  and  clicking  their  spurs  at  the 
end  of  each  measure,  and  between  the 
dances  they  sang  their  soft  Serbian 
melodies — one  song  especially,  which 
seemed  to  throw  them  into  a  frenzy  of 
patriotic  fervour,  every  verse  ending 
with  the  words  "  My  Serbia."  .  .  . 

The  slim  young  Danish  doctor,  his 
face  flushed  with  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  it  all,  stood  over  by  the  door,  neither 
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eating  nor  drinking.  The  other  baby 
gurgled  and  clapped  his  little  hands, 
and  joined  in  the  singing  .  .  .  the 
chickens  returned  to  their  perches  .  .  . 
it  was  time  to  go.  The  officer,  who 
had  shared  his  supper  with  the  men, 
walked  across  the  room,  his  sword 
clanking  on  the  stone  floor,  and,  patting 
one  of  the  soldiers  on  the  shoulder, 
paid  for  all  the  coffee.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  men  loved  their  officer. 

Back  on  the  box  of  guns  we  three 
took  occasional  snatches  of  sleep  during 
the  next  six  hours,  which  became 
bitterly  cold,  and  whenever  we  awak- 
ened  it  was  to  hear  the  Serbians  sing- 
ing as  they  sat  about  on  the  ammunition 
boxes,  apparently  unmindful  of  fatigue. 
The  last  I  saw  of  them,  they  were 
mounted  on  sturdy  ponies,  to  continue 
their  journey  to  the  "  front,"  as  the 
condition  of  the  roads  from  Struga  on 
made  travelling  by  motor  impossible. 

After  about  two  weeks  in  the  saddle. 
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travelling  mostly  by  military  convoys, 
we  felt  as  though  we  had  become  our- 
selves hardened  Albanians.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  comfort  in  any  of  the 
villages,  and  only  the  most  primitive 
conditions  prevailed.  The  men  in  their 
striking  costumes  wore  their  coloured 
belts  stuck  full  of  knives,  and  carried 
guns  on  all  occasions,  even  when  tending 
the  flocks  or  gardens.  Their  warlike 
knives  serve  as  weapons  and  cutlery, 
none  other  being  even  considered.  The 
position  of  woman  appeared  all  one 
could  imagine  as  low  and  almost  de- 
graded ;  they  were  doing  rough  work 
of  every  description. 

On  Sundays  the  gala  -  day  costumes 
appeared.  The  poorest  peasant  had  one, 
gorgeously  embroidered  with  gold  and 
vivid  silks,  on  white  homespun,  or  rich 
dark  red,  green,  or  blue  cloth.  The 
interior  of  the  huts  was  simple.  A 
house  consists  of  one  room,  thatched 
with  whatever  comes  to  hand,  the  walls 
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being  perforated  with  chinks.  There  is 
always  the  chest,  containing  the  gala- 
day  costume,  even  among  those  too  poor 
to  own  a  bed,  and  where  humans  and 
animals  sleep  side  by  side,  keeping  each 
other  warm.  Sometimes  the  houses  have 
floors,  but  oftenest  not,  and  clothes  are 
seldom  removed  at  night. 

In  one  of  the  houses  where  we  stopped 
overnight  the  family  consisted  of  mother, 
father,  and  two  daughters,  aged  eight 
and  ten  years.  These  two  little  girls 
were  busily  engaged  at  a  loom,  weaving 
woollen  cloth  for  their  trousseaux,  as 
the  girls  marry  at  about  fifteen.  This 
was  a  fairly  prosperous  family,  but 
the  home  consisted  of  the  usual  one 
room,  wherein  they  lived  with  their 
animals — a  cow,  a  goat,  two  lambs,  a 
small  stocky  dog,  and  many  hens.  They 
ate  their  meals  outside,  sitting  on  fallen 
trees,  and  had  never  even  heard  of 
knives  and  forks.  They  had  a  rough 
attempt    at    a    bed,    and    a    beautiful 
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old  carved  chest,  containing  the  best 
costumes  and  the  growing  trousseaux 
of  the  little  girls.  For  winter  use  there 
was  a  mortar  fireplace  built  inside  the 
door,  and  from  this  the  smoke  escaped 
through  chinks  in  the  walls. 

During  that  journey  to  Durazzo  one 
little  incident  struck  me  above  all  others. 
Along  the  white  road  ahead  of  us,  as 
we  neared  the  city,  crawled  an  ox  team, 
drawing  an  ancient  wooden  waggon. 
Beside  the  waggon  walked  an  old  old 
man,  in  a  baggy  white  linen  suit  and 
a  red  sash.  He  wore  a  white  fez,  and 
his  long  beard  reached  to  his  waist ; 
his  powerful  frame  was  now  a  mere 
skeleton,  the  result  of  age,  hardship, 
and  many  wars.  Our  reckless  young 
driver,  making  a  sharp  turn  to  avoid 
the  waggon,  hit  its  back  wheel  with  his 
strong  front  one,  breaking  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces.  The  old  Albanian  said 
never  a  word  as  he  gazed  on  the  ruin 
of   his    one    earthly    possession.     Time, 
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toil,  and  hardship  had  taught  him  the 
futility  of  outcry,  and,  besides,  he  was 
a  fatalist.  Still,  tears  stood  in  his  old 
eyes.  A  young  Serbian  soldier  sprang 
up  from  somewhere.  In  a  trice  he  had 
dragged  the  careless  young  driver  from 
his  seat,  and  said  things  to  him  which 
had  the  effect  of  a  transference  between 
him  and  the  old  man  of  sufficient  silver 
pieces  to  cover  the  damage.  .  .  .  Justice, 
first,  last,  and  always,  is  the  Serbian 
motto. 

There  is  the  ruin  of  a  fine  old  fortress 
in  Durazzo,  and  the  story  is  that  once 
a  Turkish  Vali  heard  of  a  marvellous 
invention  called  a  lightning-rod,  which 
protected  buildings  from  fire  from  the 
sky.  A  lightning-rod  was  accordingly 
brought  to  the  city  and  mounted  upon 
the  fortress,  but  as  the  various  wires 
from  the  rod  to  the  ground  were  deemed 
unpicturesque,  they  were  not  attached. 
The  fortress  was  well  filled  with  am- 
munition,   and    during    the    very    next 
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storm  it  was  reduced  to  the  interest- 
ing ruin  it  now  is.  Small  wonder  that 
foreign  innovations  are  held  in  suspicion  ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  dramatic 
entry  of  the  Serbian  troops  into  the 
city  of  Durazzo.  After  their  formal 
reception  outside  the  city  gates  the 
men  rushed  towards  the  sea  with  a  wild 
patriotic  abandon,  singing  the  national 
anthem,  and  shouting  "  Vive  la  mer 
Serbe  !  '  Into  the  blue  waters  they 
marched,  until  the  Adriatic  reached  to 
their  necks,  cheering  and  singing,  for 
every  one  of  them  had  been  fed  from 
his  cradle-days  on  the  hope  that  the 
great  dream  of  Serbia,  the  march  to- 
wards the  sea,  would  be  accomplished 
in  his  day.  As  they  entered  the  waters 
the  people  of  Durazzo,  too,  sang  and 
cheered,  and  threw  flowers  in  the  path 
of  the  Serbians,  while  young  girls  in 
white  carried  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
sang  songs  of  welcome.  The  Serbians 
were  much  beloved  here. 
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Suddenly  a  reverent  quiet  settled 
over  the  multitude.  Towards  them  over 
the  sands  was  coming  a  priest,  bearing 
the  Sacrament,  his  white  and  red  em- 
broidered robes  making  a  brilliant  dash 
of  colour  on  the  blue  sea  and  sky. 
Behind  him  came  choir-boys  in  white 
surplices,  their  high  sweet  voices  raised 
in  the  solemn  chant  of  mass.  Forward 
they  came  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
following  the  priest,  who  held  the  chalice 
high  in  his  hands,  they  marched  into 
the  water,  and  out  to  where  the  soldiers 
stood  with  uncovered  heads.  The 
"  Serbian  Sea  "  was  receiving  its  first 
solemn  blessing. 

Politics 

In  the  course  of  all  these  wanderings 
in  the  Balkans — for  we  visited  Sofia 
and  Bucharest  also — we  had  some  in- 
teresting talks  with  statesmen  and 
various  Ministers,  which  threw  light 
on   the  reasons  why  first   Greece,  then 
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Roumania,  and  lastly  Bulgaria  did  not 
come  under  the  Allied  flags,  and  why 
none  of  these  States  held  out  a  hand  to 
Serbia  in  her  hour  of  distress. 

Greece, — The  first  departure  from  the 
Cabinet  of  M.  Venizelos  left  the  ground 
clear  to  German  influences,  against  the 
general  sentiment  of  all  the  Greek  people. 
The  German  propaganda  was  so  cleverly 
carried  out,  that,  while  hating  Germany, 
the  fear  of  that  country  had  placed  the 
Balkan  people  securely  beneath  its  in- 
fluence. Here  was  a  great  diplomatic 
victory  for  Germany,  which,  united 
with  the  much- exploited  military  victory 
in  Galicia,  as  only  the  Germans  know 
how  to  exploit  a  victory,  determined 
what  has  been  called  the  defection  of 
Roumania. 

"  You  can  never  vanquish  Germany," 
said  King  Constantine.  "  The  war  will 
end  in  a  compromise,  even  though  the 
forces  may  be  equal  !  "  This  com- 
promise,  in  the  king's  vision,   included 
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the  annexation  of  Belgium,  and  perhaps 
such  French  territories  as  are  under 
German  occupation.  "  Italy,"  he  added, 
"  counts  for  nothing  at  all ;  blow  on 
the  Italian  army,  and  you  destroy  it. 
See  their  operations  in  Tripolitaine ; 
it  is  you  who  will  be  obliged  to  come 
to  their  assistance  yet !  As  for  Rou- 
mania,  it  is  to  her  interest  to  stay 
still  ;  she  will  have  compensation  in 
Bukovina  and  Transylvania  if  Germany 
is  victorious,  whereas  if  she  joins  you 
and  you  lose,  she  too  will  lose  all.  She 
is  alive  to  her  own  interests  !  " 

Here  showed  the  sure  thumb-marks 
of  German  propaganda  and  its  en- 
twining meshes  about  the  king — the 
atmosphere  of  fear  created  around  him, 
and  his  idea  of  the  invincible  power  of 
Germany,  the  menace  to  those  who 
permitted  themselves  to  march  against 
her. 

At  this  time  William  was  clever 
enough   to   send   two   telegrams   to   his 
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sister,  Queen  Sophie,  by  way  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  Roumania  : — 

"  Je  viens  de  briser  les  deux  fronts 
[apparent  lie].  La  victoire  est  a  moi. 
Malheur  a  ceux  qui  tireront  l'epee  contre 
l'Allemagne  !  " 

To  the  question  of  how  long  the  king 
expected  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
Greece,  the  answer  was  :  "I  maintain 
neutrality  until  Hellenic  interests  dictate 
otherwise  !  " 

Clearly  now  at  this  point  it  was  our 
duty  to  see  that  Greek  interests  ensured 
the  marching  of  Greek  soldiers  with  our 
own.  The  unmasking  of  German  lies, 
and  the  counterbalancing  of  German 
propaganda  with  strong  Ally  measures, 
should  have  been  taken  in  hand,  especi- 
ally as  we  had  popular  Greek  sentiment 
with  us,  and  the  pronounced  friendship 
of  a  man  like  M.  Venizelos  !  We  did 
nothing. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  Baron 
von  Schenk  arrived  at  Athens  with  a 
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big  following  and  an  enormous  capital 
to  direct  a  German  propaganda.  He 
and  his  following  laid  siege  to  the  crown 
and  the  press.  Besides  direct  offers 
wholly  to  buy  up  different  journals, 
they  supplied  all  newspapers  with  a 
profusion  of  private  despatches,  com- 
mentaries, and  articles.  A  special  envoy 
was  brought  from  Berlin  to  discuss  with 
the  newspaper  staffs  anything  which 
from  a  German  point  of  view  required 
explanations.  Greek  journalists,  ex- 
asperated and  wearied  with  these 
measures,  and  having  little  or  nothing 
with  which  to  counterbalance  the 
avalanche  of  Boche  information,  pre- 
sented themselves  en  masse  at  one  of 
the  Entente  Legations  in  Athens  to 
solicit  some  truths.  They  were  not 
received !  Journalists  are  tiresome 
creatures,  nosing  about  where  they  do 
not  belong,  so  these  were  not  received. 
All  that  pro- Ally  newspaper  men  could 
do  in  order  to  refute  the  Wolff  lies  was 
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to  copy  the  Official  Communication 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  various 
Legations.  These  were  read  in  Athens 
only,  but  to  Athens,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
towns  and  cities  in  Greece,  were  being 
cabled  copious  Germanophile  communi- 
cations daily.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Greece  came  to  believe  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  the  Germans. 

Roumania. — Early  in  May,  Roumania 
was  on  the  point  of  joining  forces  with  us. 
Three  classes  of  men  and  officers  had 
been  called  to  the  colours.  .  .  .  Pro- 
prietors of  carriages  and  automobiles  had 
been  warned  that  their  goods  were  likely 
to  be  requisitioned,  and  public  sentiment 
was  strongly  with  us.  Along  came  the 
trouble  with  Russia  as  to  the  ceding  of 
Bukovina,  Transylvania,  and  Banat. 

Russia  refused  that  part  of  Bukovina 
which  lies  between  Ciret  and  Pruth, 
including  the  city  of  Czernowitz  and 
occidental  Banat,  of  which  the  popu- 
lation    was     not     wholly     Roumanian. 
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Through  the  intervention  of  the  French 
Minister  at  Bucharest  some  concessions 
were  later  agreed  upon,  but  withholding 
always  the  city  of  Czernowitz  and  the 
frontier  of  Bukovina  and  Pruth. 

'  Render  us  Bukovina  without  Czer- 
nowitz !  '  said  Roumania.  "  As  well 
render  to  France  Alsace-Lorraine  without 
Strasbourg  !  " 

After  the  Russian  defeats  in  June  it 
was  decided  to  cede  Czernowitz,  after 
all,  .  .  .  but  the  offer  came  too  late. 
The  German  menace  had  taken  effect 
in  Roumania.     Said  William  : 

1  I  have  crushed  Russia  ;  when  I  have 
repulsed  her  as  far  as  the  Dniester  I  shall 
go  no  farther.  I  shall  entrench  my  army 
inaccessibly,  and  take  the  watchful  de- 
fensive. With  the  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  thus  set  free  I  shall  invade 
and  crush  Serbia.     You  will  receive 

THE  SAME  TREATMENT  IF  YOU  MOVE  !  " 

Thus  was  lost  to  us  the  assistance  of 
the  excellent  Roumanian  army,  the  more 
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regrettable,  owing  to  their  splendid  geo- 
graphical position  and  strategic  im- 
portance as  an  assistant  to  Russia  in 
Galicia. 

After  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
Roumanian  army,  of  seeing  its  magnifi- 
cent manoeuvres  of  infantry  (brigade 
and  division),  the  cavalry  manoeuvres, 
the  firing  of  heavy  guns,  the  artillery 
regiments,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
infantry  undertakes,  several  times  a  week, 
long  marches  of  from  40  to  60  kilometres 
without  the  least  fatigue  in  full  equip- 
ment, one  cannot  but  express  one's 
admiration  in  the  words  of  the  French 
naval  military  attache  at  Bucharest  : 
"  The  Roumanian  army  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  preparation  !  ' 

Added  to  this  I  saw,  when  in  New 
York  last  spring,  orders  placed  with  a 
large  hospital  firm  for  such  an  extensive 
supply  of  practical  hospital  equipment 
as  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
manner  of  caring  for  wounded. 
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During  these  early  summer  months 
Germany  spent  on  propaganda  in 
Roumania  the  sum  of  10,000,000  francs, 
3,400,000  going  to  one  journal  alone  for 
the  periodical  appearance  of  certain 
communications,  commentaries,  and 
other  information  dealing  with  their 
"  successes  "  !  Not  only  were  these 
writings  sent  to  Germanophile  papers, 
but  even  to  such  French  publications  as 
Le  Journal  des  Balcans,  Independance 
Roumaine,  and  La  Roumanie —  long 
cables  of  from  500  to  1000  words,  un- 
signed, and  with  no  indication  of  their 
source  save  that  they  came  from  Berlin. 
Needless  to  say,  these  despatches  to 
French  papers  found  their  way  into  the 
waste-paper  baskets. 

Bulgaria. — Since  1913  Bulgaria  had 
remained  sulking,  humiliated,  and  sore. 
Certainly  she  committed  a  grave  crime 
in  provoking  the  second  Balkan  War, 
but  that  fault  she  had  come  to  regret, 
and  to  wish  to  see  repaired.     Bulgaria 
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had  been  severely  punished.  For  over 
a  year  she  had  been  the  object  of  violent 
attacks  from  the  Press  of  every  nation. 
The  Bulgarian  people  had  been  covered 
with  opprobrium,  and  the  king  scathingly 
abused.  The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  had 
deprived  the  country  of  all  the  conquests 
which  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers  had 
warranted  ;  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Bulgaria  deeply  re- 
sented the  loss  of  territories  of  Bulgarian 
nationality.  History  points  out  that 
the  results  of  a  bad  treaty  are  worse  than 
the  results  of  a  war.  What  good  has 
ever  accrued  to  Germany  from  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine?  Even 
German  statesmen  will  own  to  the 
blunder  ! 

Bulgaria,  waiting  sulkily,  and  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war,  saw  the 
Entente  Powers  turning  first  to  Greece, 
then  to  Rou mania — which  two  countries 
preferred  to  maintain  their  neutrality, 
— and   lastly   to    Bulgaria    herself,    the 
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despised  !  King  Ferdinand,  who  had 
become  morose  and  neurasthenic  under 
the  burden  of  his  humiliations,  now 
beheld  his  country — a  country  up  till 
the  present  fit  only  to  be  thrown  to 
the  dogs — assuming  importance,  and 
suddenly  worthy  of  amiable  intercourse 
with  Allied  nations — of  giving  assistance, 
when  things  were  going  badly,  in  the 
Dardanelles.  No  longer  were  nations 
spitting  upon  him  ;  doors  opened  before 
his  humiliated  eyes,  and  friendly  hands 
were  held  out,  beckoning  him  to  enter 
hitherto  inaccessible  paradises.  .  .  . 

At  heart  King  Ferdinand  is  a  greedy 
man,  seeking  for  the  best  of  every  bar- 
gain. He  was  offered  the  line  Enos- 
Mcdia,  and  the  promise  that  the  Entente 
would  intercede  on  his  behalf  for  the 
cession  of  Cavalla  and  the  restitution  of 
some  of  Macedonia, — this  last  in  case 
that  Serbia  obtained  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina ! 

The  promise  of  intercession  !     In  case 
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Serbia  obtained  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ! 
There  was  some  doubt,  then,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Allies.  Bulgaria  decided  to  wait 
and  see  a  few  things. 

Where  would  the  Russian  retreat 
stop  ? 

How  long  would  our  operations  last  in 
the  Dardanelles  ? 

What  would  be  the  result  of  the  first 
big  Italian  battles  ? 

Could  we  repulse  the  Germans  on  the 
occidental  front  ? 

The  consequences  of  the  summer  Greek 
elections. 

Would  Germany  be  able  to  carry  out 
her  threat  of  invading  Serbia  ? 

This  was  in  June.  In  October,  Bul- 
garia joined  forces  with  the  Germans, 
.  .  .  and  marched  against  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
great  hatred  existing  between  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  when  one  looks  at  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Bulgaria,  whose 
enlargement — apart  from  the  line  Enos- 
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Media,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
attach  very  little  importance — must  be 
to  the  detriment  of  her  neighbours, 
Greece,  Serbia,  and  Roumania.  Rou- 
mania,  it  is  true,  seemed  disposed  to 
agree  to  a  modification  of  the  frontier  in 
Bulgaria's  favour,  but  Greece  and  Serbia 
held  tenaciously  to  what  they  had. 

Greece  is  the  only  Balkan  State  who 
demanded  nothing  save  her  territorial 
integrity  and  the  simple  holding  of  her 
actual  possessions. 

The  Funeral  of  Serbia 

Towards  the  end  of  October  we  found 
ourselves  again  in  our  little  room  in  the 
Casino  Hotel  at  Nisch. 

The  situation  was  tense,  but  still 
hopeful ;  the  people  had  not  yet  begun 
to  feel  their  helplessness  against  the 
great  tide  of  horror  which  awaited  them. 
The  peasants  walked  about  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  the  city,  and  in  the 
market-place,  with  their  usual  freedom 
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and  independence  of  carriage,  and  faced 
with  their  usual  courage  and  fatalism 
the  further  privation  and  misery  which 
a  prolonged  occupation  of  Belgrade  by 
the  enemy  would  involve. 

There  was  serious  talk  among  the 
women  of  going  to  the  front  the  minute 
a  shortage  of  men  was  announced,  and 
many  young  boys,  encouraged  by  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  threw  aside  their 
cloth  caps,  and,  donning  the  kepi  of  the 
Serbian  soldier  by  way  of  uniform,  left 
their  homes  to  trudge  over  the  roads  to 
Colonel  Vassitch's  headquarters,  to  join 
the  army.  No  child  was  considered  too 
young  for  the  national  defence,  and  no 
mother  dreamed  of  holding  back  a  son 
of  any  age  from  his  duty.  No  recruiting 
officers  were  needed. 

From  the  8th  of  November  onwards  a 
change  came  over  Serbia.  News  came 
that  Allied  reinforcements  were  expected 
to  arrive  hourly  in  Nisch,  for  its  defence, 
and   for   the    Belgrade    front.     1    spoke 
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with  some  of  the  Government  officials  at 
this  time,  in  the  Ministry  building,  and 
found  them  grave  and  preoccupied. 
One,  younger  than  the  rest  and  perhaps 
not  so  diplomatically  discreet  as  his 
colleagues,  burst  out  with  :  "  If  we  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  Bulgaria  when 
our  statesmen  discovered  the  condition 
there,  this  menace  would  not  be  hanging 
over  us  now,  but  our  Allies  forced  us  to 
'  wait.'  He  seemed  bitterly  resentful 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
country,  but  as  yet  no  hint  of  his 
pessimism  had  reached  the  people. 

That  very  day  they  hung  the  city  from 
station  to  cathedral  with  the  flags  of 
the  Allies,  and  all  the  graves  of  those 
brave  French  and  English  who  had 
succumbed  to  the  typhus  plague  in  the 
spring — graves  always  tended  and  kept 
in  perfect  condition — were  freshly  decked 
with  flowers  and  thin  yellow  wax  tapers. 
The  peasants  were  very  smart  in  their 
gala-day   costumes  ;     the   market-place, 
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usually  bare  and  untidy,  was  swept  into  a 
painful  condition  of  cleanliness,  and  oxen 
wore  over  their  ears  green  tufts  of  fern. 

For  several  days  the  green  decorations 
were  renewed,  but  very  bad  news  indeed 
had  filtered  into  Nisch  from  the  Belgrade 
front.  The  once  jaunty  flags  of  the 
Allies,  hanging  over  shops  and  public 
buildings,  began  to  droop  forlornly, 
under  the  grey  leaden  weather  which 
had  descended  on  the  city.  Cold  winds 
swept  the  market-place ;  a  drizzle  of 
rain  was  mixed  with  a  wet  fall  of  snow  ; 
the  gala  uniforms  of  the  peasants  were 
splashed  with  mud ;  the  diplomats 
became  more  and  more  grave  and 
anxious-eyed  ;  and  the  shops  began  to 
close  their  doors. 

Business  was  at  a  standstill ;  the 
trains  for  Salonika  were  crowded  with 
people  leaving  Nisch  ;  a  great  stillness 
fell  over  the  city,  and  one  felt  oneself 
weighed  down  with  the  invisible  heavi- 
ness of  the  coming  storm. 
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It  became  a  question  of  who  should 
go  and  who  should  stay,  for  the  know- 
ledge had  come  to  Nisch  that  her  end 
was  at  hand. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  any 
exact  account  of  the  conditions  at  this 
time,  as  we  were  occupied  almost  day 
and  night  with  the  wounded  coming 
from  the  front.  The  care  of  these  wras 
given  into  the  hands  of  neutrals,  and 
all  patients  able  to  travel  were  removed 
in  motor  lorries.  Only  those  quite  in- 
capable of  leaving  their  beds  were  left, 
and  the  great  exodus  began. 

We  started  for  Krusevacs  with  our 
motor  ambulance,  this  city  being  con- 
sidered far  from  the  danger-zone,  and 
a  suitable  place  wherein  to  care  for  our 
men.  This  was  the  16th  of  November, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  Entente 
Legations  also  quitted  the  city. 

Looking  back  from  the  lorry,  I  saw 
a  black  cloud  settling  over  Nisch.  The 
bedraggled    flags    of  the    Allies    flapped 
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against  their  poles,  and  a  long  train  of 
oxen,  trudging  out  of  the  city,  still 
wore  over  their  ears  the  tufts  of  faded 
green. 

The  General  Staff  of  the  Serbian  army 
was  at  Krusevacs,  together  with  almost 
every  one  else  in  Serbia,  and  thousands 
of  refugees  were  sheltering  themselves 
anywhere,  or  sleeping  outside  in  the 
cold  and  rain.  Their  faces  were  set  and 
serious,  but  as  is  usual  throughout  Serbia 
there  was  no  complaining  being  done. 
Everybody  had  a  little  money,  and  the 
civil  population  received  care  and  con- 
sideration from  the  military  authorities. 

We  spent  but  one  day  in  Krusevacs, 
when  the  terse  order  arrived  to  proceed 
to  Kraljevo.  The  evacuation  of  the 
city  began  almost  silently,  nobody  dis- 
cussed the  order,  and  the  retreat  took 
place  without  commotion.  The  wounded 
were  wonderful.  Those  who  had  not 
received  a  dressing  during  the  short  halt 
set    their    mouths    in  a   firm   line    and 
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prepared  to   endure  the  torture  of  the 
coming  journey. 

Kraljevo  is  never  a  beautiful  town, 
but  beneath  the  grey  skies  of  autumn 
it  seemed  a  sinister  and  horrible  place. 
Every  inch  of  it  was  bursting  with  a 
strange  mass  of  people.  Every  pro- 
fession and  every  nationality  on  earth 
seemed  to  be  represented,  and  food  was 
very  scarce.  Money  had  ceased  to  have 
a  value,  as  there  was  nothing  to  buy. 
The  poorest  and  the  richest  were  alike 
at  the  mercy  of  chance.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  hospitals  walked  many  wounded, 
who  had  no  place  to  go  to.  Some  of 
them  had  rough  dressings,  but  others 
were  utterly  untended,  and  the  sight  of 
them  had  a  strange  effect  on  our  own 
wounded.  They  crawled  stiffly  out  of 
the  waggons,  and  gave  their  places  to 
those  worse  off  than  themselves.  I  saw 
one  of  our  patients  unwrap  the  bandage 
from  his  leg  and  bind  up  a  gaping  head- 
wound  in  a  fellow-soldier.     Another  took 
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off  his  shirt  and  used  it  to  make  several 
dressings  among  a  huddled  mass  of 
exhausted  figures  crouching  by  the  road. 
Dim  memories  of  surgical  technique 
surged  through  my  brain  at  these  strange 
sights,  but  I  put  them  aside  and  mechani- 
cally handed  my  last  handkerchief  to 
a  soldier,  who  was  pointing  to  it  as  it 
protruded  from  my  pocket,  and  who 
used  it  for  a  dressing  to  the  bleeding 
remains  of  an  eye. 

With  feverish  haste  we  set  to  un- 
packing our  surgical  supplies  and  setting 
up  a  dressing-room  in  the  hotel.  Through 
the  windows  of  this  hotel  we  could  see, 
as  we  worked,  detachments  of  troops 
coming  into  the  town.  Some  of  them 
were  singing  a  song,  ending  with  the 
words  "  Dragen  Moi,"  and  they  marched 
very  bravely.  Farther  on  came  one 
who  as  he  marched  played  the  National 
Hymn  on  a  violin,  but  a  drenching 
shower  of  rain  forced  the  abandonment 
of  this  performance. 
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Every  one  seemed  to  become  a  Red 
Cross  assistant,  and  we  worked  steadily 
in  shifts,  day  and  night.  Early  one 
morning  an  enemy  aeroplane  flew  over 
the  city.  Some  of  our  patients  who 
had  been  lying  half-dead  upon  the  floor, 
hearing  us  talk  of  this,  staggered  to 
their  feet,  and,  clutching  the  guns 
beside  them,  from  which  they  are  never 
separated,  took  a  shot  or  two  at  it 
through  the  window. 

Soon  came  the  order  to  push  on 
towards  Mitrovitza.  We  relinquished 
our  hospital  regretfully  into  the  hands 
of  neutrals,  consoling  ourselves  with 
the  thought  of  permanent  quarters  at 
the  new  destination.  We  placed  our 
wounded  in  motor  lorries,  and  every- 
body left  Kraljevo. 

The  lorries  broke  down  constantly ; 
the  crowded  roads  were  becoming  im- 
possible ;  fatigue  and  poor  food  were 
telling  on  every  one.  That  journey, 
distressing    enough    for    the    well,    was 
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for  the  wounded  a  horror  which  defies 
description. 

At  Mitrovitza  we  learnt  that  Kraljevo 
and  Krusevacs  had  fallen.  In  the  midst 
of  a  blinding  snowstorm  we  were  ordered 
to  Ipek.  Many  of  our  wounded  left  us 
here,  deeming  themselves  well  enough 
to  rejoin  the  army,  with  which  we 
travelled  almost  side  by  side.  Seven 
others  declared  themselves  "  cured  ' '  at 
a  point  when  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  one  of  the  lorries  as  a  hopeless 
wreck.  These  men  seemed  made  of 
iron  and  endurance. 

Ipek  seemed  like  heaven  when  we 
finally  arrived  there.  Among  the  first 
things  we  saw  were  some  of  the  boxes 
of  sanitary  material  which  we  had 
brought  from  America  in  the  spring. 
We  found  the  people  quite  ignorant 
of  war  news,  and  at  the  English  Mission 
one  of  the  nurses  told  us  that  she  and 
some  others  were  about  to  start  for  a 
branch  of  their  hospital  in  Kragueivats  ! 
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Our  patients  were  put  to  bed  and  given 
as  mucli  food  as  was  deemed  wise  in 
their  famished  condition  That  night 
two  of  them  died. 

At  the  best  of  times  Montenegro  is 
a  barren  country.  Food,  wood,  and 
water  are  always  difficult  to  get ;  but 
this  poverty  is  accentuated  since  all 
the  men  have  left  their  homes  to  fight. 
There  was  no  need  of  more  doctors 
in  Ipek,  and  having  placed  our  patients 
in  safe  hands  we  decided  not  to  become 
a  menace  to  the  community,  where 
every  mouthful  of  food  had  begun  to 
count.  Every  soul  not  actually  re- 
quired in  the  city  was  leaving,  the 
diplomats  were  going  too,  so  we  joined 
a  "  caravan  '  on  its  way  to  Monastir, 
thinking  to  establish  a  headquarters 
there,  travelling  by  way  of  Prizrend. 

The  road  was  terrible,  and  strewn 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  horses,  mules, 
and  bullocks  ;  there  were  freshly  made 
graves   all   along   the  wayside,   but  we 
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saw  no  unburied  human  bodies.  One 
by  one  our  pack-animals  dropped  dead 
from  starvation  and  exhaustion,  until, 
a  few  kilometres  beyond  Prizrend,  we 
were  left  with  but  one  animal — a  little 
donkey  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  who 
had  a  gay,  brave  eye  in  his  head,  and 
who  never  faltered  as  long  as  there  was 
the  smallest  share  of  food  coming  to 
him.  Long  ago  we  had  thrown  away 
even  our  most  personal  belongings,  as 
both  hands  and  feet  were  needed  to 
scramble  over  the  villainous  roads.  The 
little  donkey,  whose  name  was  Raiko, 
pattered  along,  and  carried  on  his  back 
the  youngest  member  of  our  party, 
little  Boris,  a  four  -  year  -  old  Serbian 
orphan,  whom  we  had  adopted  on  the 
Prizrend  road.  Boris  rode  stoically,  in 
the  wind  and  rain  and  cold,  on  the  back 
of  Raiko  without  complaint.  He  gave  us 
no  trouble  at  all.  Raiko  took  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  child,  and  was  always 
most  gentle  and  chivalrous  with  him. 
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After  Prizrend,  we  had  not  only  to 
cope  with  the  roads  and  weather,  but 
also  with  the  rapacity  of  the  Albanians. 
This  was  a  journey  of  several  days, 
where  mud  and  snow,  ice  and  rocks 
alternated  with  forced  wadings  of  moun- 
tain creeks.  The  wind  blew  keenly,  we 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  half  -  starved. 
The  Albanians  watched  our  entry  to  and 
exit  from  their  villages  without  interest, 
and  at  first  we  thought  they  were  as 
starved  and  miserable  as  ourselves,  but 
we  soon  learned  our  mistake.  Towards 
evening  of  the  first  day  in  Albania  we 
camped  at  a  miserable  village,  where 
we  were  given  shelter  in  a  hovel  occupied 
by  a  mother,  father,  and  two  children. 
It  was  here  that  Boris  made  his  first 
and  only  demand  upon  us,  or  indeed 
seemed  to  expect  different  treatment 
from  the  rest.  He  asked  for  milk,  and 
when  told  that  there  was  none,  he  set 
up  a  heart-broken  wail.  The  village 
was  scoured  for  milk,   but  all  in  vain. 
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The  Albanians  had  never  seen  milk ; 
indeed,  some  of  them  had  never  heard 
of  it  !  The  search  was  given  up,  and 
almost  immediately  a  boy  appeared 
with  a  glass  of  milk.  We  paid  the  franc 
he  asked,  with  joy  and  delight,  but  no 
sooner  had  Boris  drunk  it  than  the  same 
boy  appeared  with  another  glass  ;  an- 
other franc  was  given  him,  and  Boris 
drank  his  second  glass  of  milk,  his 
serious  little  face  beaming. 

A  knock  at  the  door  soon  announced 
the  return  of  the  boy,  bringing  a  quart 
of  milk.  Where  had  it  all  come  from  ? 
We  soon  discovered  that,  sheltered  in 
a  barn  close  by,  was  a  fine  fat  cow,  and 
beside  her  two  huge  pails  of  fresh  milk, 
which  her  Albanian  owner  was  hoping 
to  sell  us  at  a  high  rate,  little  by  little. 
It  was  the  same  in  all  the  villages. 
First  we  would  be  told  there  was  no 
food  at  all,  then  little  by  little  things 
would  appear — one  apple  at  a  time, 
one    potato,    until    we    found    that    our 
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best  plan  was  to  walk  right  through 
the  villages,  whereupon  the  people  would 
come  running  after  us.  They  would 
aeeept  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  for 
their  wares,  and  when  change  was  due 
to  us  they  gave  it  grudgingly  in  Serbian 
paper  money. 

The  Serbian  authorities  gave  us  every 
help  in  their  power,  and  even  some  food 
from  their  scanty  stores.  Every  one 
was  much  interested  in  Boris,  who 
became  a  hero,  and  started  to  learn 
French.  We  were  almost  alone  now 
on  the  mountains.  We  had  left  the 
crowded  roads,  the  dreadful  stream  of 
misery,  the  half- starved  regiments  of 
boy  soldiers,  the  detachments  of  regular 
troops,  the  Red  Cross  parties,  the  re- 
fugees, the  French  aviators,  and  the 
pathetic  Austrian  prisoners,  half-clad, 
half-starved,  who  were  being  hurried 
on  ahead,  that  they  might  not  escape 
and  be  turned  into  reinforcements 
against  their  captors. 
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Monastir  was  reached  at  last,  and  this 
city  had  begun  most  oddly  to  resemble 
Nisch  during  her  last  days.  Colonel 
Vassitch  was  here,  and  almost  a  god  to 
the  people,  who  looked  to  him  as  their 
only  hope. 

The  Mayor  of  Monastir,  from  whom 
we  had  received  much  courtesy  during 
a  former  visit,  found  time,  in  the  midst 
of  his  anxiety,  to  see  that  we  were 
given  comfortable  quarters  and  enough 
to  eat.  He  supplied  Boris  with  a  goat 
of  his  own,  that  he  might  have  all  the 
milk  his  little  soul  craved,  after  those 
days  of  starvation.  Monastir  was  pretty 
certain  at  this  time  that  her  end  was 
at  hand,  but  the  people,  both  civil  and 
military,  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
expected  Serbian  reinforcements  would 
save  them,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
Hero,  Colonel  Vassitch. 

The  Press  Bureau  was  bombarded 
with  telegrams  from  Salonika  asking 
if    the  city    still   held,  and   the  answer 
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went  back  bravely,  "  We  still  hold 
out  !  " 

At  last  the  reinforcements  arrived  ; 
they  came  in  a  perfect  blizzard  of  ice 
and  snow.  They  came  limping  over 
the  frozen  paths,  staggering  into  the 
camp,  after  a  march  of  forty-eight 
hours,  without  food.  Just  such  men  I 
have  seen  arriving  to  be  admitted  to 
hospitals.  Although  two  of  the  num- 
ber dropped  dead  from  exhaustion,  the 
others  said  they  were  ready  for  duty, 
and  were  immediately  ordered  to  the 
line  of  battle. 

It  is  strange  and  most  pathetic  to 
relate  that  these  very  reinforcements 
decided  the  fate  of  Monastir  !  The  men 
fought  like  lions  at  the  front.  Theirs 
was  the  courage  of  despair  and  the 
frenzy  of  zeal,  but  it  was  a  last  throw 
of  the  dice,  and  its  effect  could  not 
endure  for  ever.  After  all,  even  a 
Serbian  soldier  fighting  for  his  fatherland 
is  only  a  human  being.     Colonel  Vassitch 
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knew  that  the  men  would  die  fighting, 
but  he  decided  that  their  lives  should 
be  saved  for  a  more  hopeful  occasion, 
and  that  the  people  of  Monastir  should 
be  spared  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment. 
The  order  for  the  retreat  from  Monastir 
was  given  ! 

Brindisi,  December  8,  1915. 


THE    END 
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